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1. The Parker Society, for the publication of the Works of 
the Fathers and early Writers of the Reformed English 
Church. Cambridge. 1841—1]844. 

2. A Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. Parker, Oxford. 
1841—1844. 

3. The Wycliffe Society, for reprinting Tracts and Treatises 
of the Earlier Reformers, Puritans, and Nonconformists 
of Great Britain. 1844. 


Tuese undertakings are among the significant signs of 
the times. Amidst the dearth of original learning and 
inquiry—at least in the moral and theological sciences— 
they manifest an exuberance of re-productive activity. 
Distrusting the present, the world seems to be throwing 
itself back on the past. As we look over the announce- 
ments of the press, we are half tempted to believe that 
the age of prophecy—of free, spontaneous utterance—is 
gone, and that a new Alexandrine period of critics and 
commentators is taking its place. The editor supersedes 
the author, and philosophy is abandoned for the simplest 
form of history—the mere chronicling of remote events. 
The press itself is seized by the vast co-operative agencies 
of the day: it becomes the organ, not of individual 
thought, but of social tendencies and predilections ; and 
is employed in rescuing from obscurity, and presenting in 
a more attractive and accessible form, those monuments of 
CunrtstrAN TEACHER.—NoO. 27. B 
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an earlier faith and wisdom, which different parties appeal 
to, as the vouchers and credentials of their present claim 
to the ear of the public. 

The series of publications, indicated at the head of this 
article, all set on foot at such short intervals from each 
other, and issuing from parties that are so widely separated 
by their principles and modes of action—attest the very 
general diffusion of this feeling of reverence for the past, 
and may be taken as a decided expression of the spirit of 
the age.—The Parker Society was instituted for the pur- 
pose of bringing before the public, the writings of the 
first race of Reformers, who gave to the English Church its 
present form and constitution, and who flourished between 
the accession of Edward VI. and the death of Elizabeth. 
It is avowedly its object to extend the knowledge and 
influence of what are peculiarly called the principles of the 
Reformation, as contained in the writings of Cranmer, 
Ridley, Parker, Grindal and Whitgift ; and this circum- 
stance, and the names most conspicuous on the Council— 
those of the Revs. J. W. Cunningham, E. Bickersteth, 
Thomas Dale, B. W. Noel, J. Scholefield, and Daniel ’ 
Wilson—render it sufficiently evident, that it is designed 
as a silent counteraction to publications of a different 
tendency, put forth by another party. 
handsome octavo volumes have already been issued by the 
Society, containing, among other things, the works of Rid- 
ley and Cranmer, liturgies and other documents set forth 
in the reign of Edward VI.,—and an interesting col- 
lection of letters, written by English Reformers, in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, to Peter Martyr, Bullinger, 
and other learned Protestants in Germany and Switzer- 
land, who had hospitably entertained them during their 
exile in Mary’s days—and now first published from authen- 
ticated copies of the autographs preserved in the archives 
of Zurich. Another volume of this correspondence is pro- 
mised among future publications. 
historian the labours of the Parker Society will be of 
service in completing, and exhibiting more accurately, the 
materials relative to this important period of our history, 
already collected by Burnet and Strype. As far as we 
have had an opportunity of examining these volumes, they 
appear to have been carefully edited. 
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of reference—an important consideration in works of this 
description—every volume is furnished with a pretty co- 
pious index. The introductory and illustrative matter 
is kept within due limits, and made subservient to the text, 
and, generally speaking, is marked by a moderate and dig- 
nified tone.* 

The publications of the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theo- 
logy take in a different period of our history, and exhibit 
the writings of the High-Church and Non-juring Divines 
of the 17th century. We find among them the works of 
Andrews, Bramhall, Cosin, Thorndike and Johnson, the 
known character and tendency of which would clearly 
indicate the party under whose auspices they are recom- 
mended to the world, even if the names of Dr. Pusey, 
Mr. Newman, Mr. Keble and Dr. Hook on the directing 
Committee, did not proclaim the fact——With such efforts 
in the Puseyite and Evangelical sections of the Church, to 
bring up this goodly array of authorities from the past—it 
was only wanting to the complete muster of our ecclesiasti- 
val antiquity, that the descendants of the Puritans should 
collect together the scattered remains of theirvenerable fore- 
fathers, and clothing them in new and more comely guise, 
should place them once more in front of their ancient foes. 
This task the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
has undertaken, in instituting the Wycliffe Society, formed 
avowedly on the plan of the Parker Society, with which it 
unites in the common object of resisting the designs of 
‘the Emissaries of Rome and the Anti-Reformationists of 


* We must except from this praise the following observation of the Rev. H. 
Eden, the editor of the writings ot Philpot, a martyr under Mary—which, 
while it condemns—as indeed was unavoidable—a gross breach of good man- 
ners, palliates and even justifies the intolerant hostility to another man’s 
honest conviction, which prompted it, and which is the root of all persecutien. 
Speaking of Philpot’s ‘ Apology for Spitting on an Arian,’ he adds—* Of the 
‘Apology,’ it is no disparagement to say, it is the least gratifying of all the 
productions of Philpot. The act which gave occasion to the Defence, was of 
so coarse a nature, that, even making every allowance for the difference of 
manners in that day, one could heartily have wished, that his zeal against the 
heresy of Arianism had wanted such a manifestation. But having made this 
admission, we claim fi r the ‘Apology’ that praise which is due to an honest 
indignation towards one of the most grievous errors which ever dishonoured the 
Saviour or infected his Church. If the language throughout the ‘ Apology’ 
is strong, it must be excused as the outburst of a righteous displeasure, not against 
the persons, but the tenets, of those whom he reproves.’’— Biographical Notice, 
p. Xvill 
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Oxford.’ It proposes to embrace in its course of pub- 
lication, ‘the most important and valuable of the writings 
of the earlier Reformers, Puritans and Nonconformists, 
commencing with the times of Wycliffe and terminating 
with the passing of the Act of Toleration” Whether any 
of its publications have yet appeared, we are not certain ; 
but from a prospectus now lying before us, we learn, that 
in return for the subscription of the first year, it is: in- 
tended to issue a volume of Wycliffe’s writings, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, a volume of Cartwright, the great 
champion of Presbyterianism against Whitgift, and another 
of Robinson, the founder of English Independency. 

There can be no doubt, that this comprehensive plan of 
re-publication—such as only the funds and energies of 
large associations could carry into effect—will render in- 
valuable aid to all those inquirers who wish to examine 
for themselves, and trace back to their source, the various 
elements of religious opinion which have been so strangely 
commingled in our history, and are yet so deeply working 
in the bosom of our society. To say nothing of the trouble 
and difficulty of hunting out some obscure volume or rare 
tract amidst the dusty recesses of old-fashioned libraries— 
even when the work is found, no one who has not tried, 
can duly estimate the painful toil of groping one’s way 
along the dark and uncouth page, precious only in the 
eyes of the antiquary and the bibliomaniac—or the delight 
of exchanging it for the clear margin, the brilliant type, 
the accurate spelling and punctuation, which seem to 
make the thought itself more luminous—and those me- 
chanical helps of indexes and prefatory analyses, which 
conduct the student at once to the statement he is im 
quest of, amidst a mass perhaps of dulness and obsolete 
trash, over which hours must else have been unprofitably 
consumed.— Although these undertakings are conceived in 
a party-spirit (the Council of the Parker Society consisting 
exclusively of members of the Establishment, of whom not 
less than sixteen must be clergymen, and the Committee of 
the Wycliffe being limited to the members of the Congre- 
gational Union), it must still be borne in mind, that no 
spirit less concentrated and intense could probably have 
originated them at all; and even the arrangement in one 
uniform series of the various manifestations of the same 
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predominant tendency of mind, offers facilities for study 
and comparison, of which the philosophical inquirer will 
know how to avail himself. 

It is not our present intention to enter upon any analysis 
of the contents of these publications. We propose rather 
to contemplate them evternally, as phenomena that stand 
out among the distinctive features of our period, and are 
suggestive of much speculation on the probable course and 
issue of religious opinion.— What strikes us at once in this 
almost simultaneous effort of three great religious parties 
—is the want of confidence it implies, in principles that 
address themselves immediately to the experience of the 
present day,—the disposition to go back, with a kind of 
deferential feeling, to some period in the past, from which 
hereditary claims may be legitimately deduced, and to 
recognise in the acts and judgments of departed genera- 
tions a sanction and legislative authority for established 
usages and doctrines. We observe that the Puseyites, for 
example, acting on a preference which they have very 
candidly acknowledged in the Tracts for the Times *—ex- 
clude from their collection all the works of the first Re- 
formers, and take up instead the High Churchmen of the 
Stuart dynasty, whose divinity, righting itself in a just 
medium after the great Protestant shock of the preceding 
century, represents, as they conceive, the true Anglican 
system, and the doctrines of the primitive Church before 
the schism of the East and West. They cling to this 
school, as the link which connects the English hierarchy 
with the ancient Catholicism of Christendom.—On the 
other hand, the party opposed to them reason as if the 
true form and limits of the Reformation had been struck 
out complete and unimproveable in the days of Edward 
and Elizabeth, and seem to reverence the framers of the 
Articles and Homilies, as ultimate, if not infallible, autho- 
rities.—The Wycliffe Society adopts as its principles, the 
exclusive authority of the Holy Scriptures, and the right 
of private judgment, and admits no work at variance with 
them. But vague as these terms are, the very object of 
its publications and the limits within which they are to be 
confined, indicate not obscurely the persuasion of its pro- 


* See. among others, Tract 81 
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moters, that the great outlines of Christian faith and prac- 
tice were correctly drawn by the early Puritans, and that 
by these it is wise to abide. If we do not misinterpret its 
design, it is curious to find, at this time of day, among 
the professed followers of Robinson, no less than of Cran- 
mer and Laud, an almost equally explicit disavowal of the 
principle of religious progress. 
Nevertheless, surveying these movements in all their 
bearings, considering what they must eventually lead to, 
and seeing in them no pledge of necessary finality—we 
welcome them, on the whole, as healthful symptoms, indi- 
cative of earnestness and a distinct purpose—perhaps the 
required conditions of a safer and more rapid advance 
hereafter.—On al! the questions which relate to man in his 
social connections, and to those expressions of moral and 
spiritual feeling which take a social form (and there are 
few of these questions not embraced by religion), an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the critical facts of his past history 
—those facts which have embodied in some grand result 
the accumulated influence of centuries, or given a new 
direction to the current of manners and opinion—must 
furnish the conditions of all rational anticipation respecting 
his onward course. From such a retrospect alone—not 
superficially glanced over, but, in all its more important 
features, brought directly under the mental eye by the 
glass of an enlightened erudition, and thoughtfully dwelt 
upon—can we make out by degrees the great Idea of Pro- 
vidence, and furnish our minds with those extended and 
constant analogies which give shape and order to the dim 
forebodings of futurity. “Le temps,” says an eloquent 
writer, “ nous decouvre un dessein dans la suite d’événe- 
ments qui semblaient n’étre que le par effet du hasard, et 
Yon voit surger une pensée toujours la méme de Vabime des 
faits et des siécles.”* And although these proximate gene- 
ralizations of history must be verified by deductions from 
the fixed principles of human psychology, to give us a 
clear and true insight into the rationale of man’s spiritual 
progress,+—yet in a field so vast, the two kinds of inquiry 
—the historical and the physiological—must for a time 








* De Stael. 
+ See the last Book of Mr. John Mill's System of Logi *On the Le rf 
Moral Sciences 
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perhaps be pursued apart and almost exclusively, to obtain 
all the results which each is separately capable of yielding. 
After an age of baseless theory and destructive reasoning, 
history collects and arranges the materials of positive be- 
lief. One of the most decisive indications of re-action 
against the negative philosophy of the 18th century, has 
been the revival within the last fifty years—especially in 
France—of the historical spirit, which seems to be gra- 
dually evolving the elements, and defining the limits and 
conditions, of a more exact philosophy of humanity in its 
social and spiritual relations. An analogous result may 
reasonably be looked for in our own country, from a closer 
sifting and comparison of the various groups of facts which 
involve the history of religion. 

History, in its relation more particularly to religion, was 
much neglected in England during the greater part of the 
last and the commencement of the present century. Gibbon 
was the only writer qualified by original research to throw 
light upon the subject; and the natural prejudice of reli- 
gious minds against the apparent tendency of his work, 
increased the general disinclination to take up—except for 
a dogmatic or apologetic purpose—inquiries of this de- 
scription. Nothing could be less satisfactory than the 
state of theological opinion, during the whole of this 
period. It was a strange confusion of history, dogmatic 
assumption and free speculation. The most essential of 
all questions—what is the real boundary of reason and au- 
thority—it left undetermined. Light had broken in, but 
as yet it revealed only disorder, and rather disclosed mate- 
rials for future thought, than led at once to a final and 
harmonious result. The orthodox clung without much 
examination to their traditional system. It interested 
their feelings and awed their consciences; and, in the 
artificial unity and compactness of its mutually-related 
parts, carried with it a show of reason to minds not much 
exercised in general speculation, or perhaps accustomed to 
view the Christian scheme as a mysterious whole, insulated 
from the general order of the Universe. The rationalists 
and latitudinarians, accepting, equally with the orthodox, 
the grounds of their belief from the depositions of history, 
but claiming the right of the freest speculation upon those 
grounds, and assuming moreover the necessary identity of 
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the teachings of Scripture and the conclusions of reason— 
were often driven by their hypothesis to imagine distinc- 
tions where none really existed, and to refine away the 
popular breadth and simplicity of the language of the 
Bible, and thus reduced the religion of Jesus to a mere 
skeleton of monotheistic philosophy. In _ both parties, 
much was assumed, that rested on no solid foundation ; in 
both, there was much of the prejudice that results from 
imperfect knowledge and confined views. Both, in diffe- 
rent ways, were fettered by a one-sided Protestantism, and 
were not prepared for the only rational alternative—either, 
on one hand, to sustain the claims of tradition by thorough 
historical investigation, or, on the other, renouncing ex- 
ternal authority in every form, to put the claims of Chris- 
tianity entirely on its intrinsic worth and its adaptation to 
the eternal laws of human nature. It is the sign of tran- 
sition to a better state of things, that elements thus incon- 
gruously combined should seem now to be disengaging 
themselves and passing off into separate spheres ;—that, 
while the physiologist and the speculative philosopher are 
left to pursue unrestrained their bold career of research, 
the historian should proceed in another direction, with 
equal earnestness, and the same disregard of all doctrinal 
considerations, to bring the whole of the past into view, 
and let facts speak for themselves es 

On this accoant we cordially hail the manifestation of an 
historical tendency amongst us, though we may have little 
sympathy with the views of those who are immedi: ately 
concerned in exciting it; and the more purely and simply 
it works, having no other object than the re-production of 
facts, without which a fair judgment on the past is impos- 
sible—the more confident we are, that ultimate good must 
result from it. It is the effect of these publishing SO- 
cieties, from their very constitution, to secularise learning 
—to bring within reach of extensive classes of readers a : 
kind of knowledge which has hitherto been accessible to 
professed students alone ; and their influence in this re- 
spect on the future direction of opinion, we can at present 
perhaps scarcely appreciate——On the general benefit of 
a familarity with the history and former literature of 
our own country, it is unnecessary to enlarge. We see 
something beyond that, in the interest likely to be 
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awakened by these publications. They direct attention 
to that crisis in our national development, when society 
made a great step in advance, and the noblest minds put 
forth all their energies to realise some cherished ideal of 
truth and liberty. It is in such crises that we must look 
for the vital principles of historical knowledge,—as it is with 
such minds, brave, earnest and athletic, that it is healthful 
aud invigorating to sympathize. We do not expect among 
the productions of so troubled a period, to find models of 
taste (though it would be difficult to match, for pure and 
manly English, some passages of our early Reformers) ; but 
their stern and rugged diction inculcates, with a force and 
majesty of its own, the high lessons of fortitude and prin- 
ciple, and braces the mind for resolute and virtuous ac- 
tion. To the philosophic intellect which is not repelled from 
these expressions of antique wisdom by mere uncouth- 
ness of external form, but can penetrate to their central 
idea, and watch the pulsations of the vigorous heart 
within—they yield more valuable results. It is only at 
times like these, that the spirit of Man is stirred up from 
its lowest de pths, and its most hidden thoughts leap forth, 
and hasty glimpses are opened into those interior work- 
ings of his nature, whence issue the springs of social 
change—that sileut under-current of spiritual life—the 
real vitality of the world—which, in the ordinary condi- 
tion of civilization, lies concealed beneath an overlying 
mass of conventionalism. By comparing such periods 
with each other—when the native man is laid bare, and 
the heart utters all its truath—and by noting the identity 
of spirit which pervades them, amid an endless variety of 
occasion and manifestation—we trace the footsteps of God 
in the ways of humanity, and detect the deep working of 
the laws by which his providence is conducted. Unfor- 
tunately in the records of such periods, men search rather 
after precedents for some outward form, some existing 
dogma or institution, than for the living sources of noble 
and earnest feeling. They explore them, to prove a 
title to pre-eminence and exclusive possession, or to fix a 
stigma of illegitimacy on some rival claimant—not in the 
spirit of a large and generous catholicity, loving truth- 
fulness and zeal for right in all their forms, and warmly 
sympathising with every aspiration and effort of the 
awakened soul after light and liberty. 
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Scatte red over the wide tract of human history, we be- 
hold springing up at intervals—like fountains in the 
desert—some deeper and stronger ebullitions of spiritual 
consciousness and energy, when man seems to catch a 
momentary glance of his exalted destiny, to be inspired 
with nobler sympathies, and to shape his actions and 
purposes to higher ends. In these nearer visitations of 
the eternal Spirit to the human soul, (for such we cannot 
but regard them,) Society often brings to pass in a few 
years the result which centuries had been slowly ma- 


turing, and makes a vast onward move in the career of 
civilization. But when this fresh spirit has spent itself 


in introducing a few bold innovations, in originating 
new impulses, or throwing out some daring hint or 
conjecture which must wait for its realization till a distant 
day,—it gradually subsides again under the fixed and uni- 
form tenour of social usage, and flows on, perhaps for ages, 
quiet and unnoticed in its ancient bed. Now all these spon- 
taneous outbursts of higher moral feeling, leaving behind 
them effects that create a new era in the world’s history— 
in whatever age or country they occur, in Greece or Pales- 
tine, in Asia or Europe—are related to each other by close 
affinities, and are probably but different parts of one 
great connected plan of human progression, dependant on 
some comprehensive law that has yet to be unfolded by 
the sagacity and thoughtfulness of future generations. 
The freer, holier and more heavenly the spirit which ac- 
companies them, the less they are encumbered by arbi- 
trary restrictions of dogma and form, and the more dis- 
interested and elevated the mind which is the immediate 
vehicle of them,—the more complete must be the revela- 
tion of Deity. And if we assign to Christianity a place 
by itself among these visible manifestations of a higher 
presence, it is not that we regard it as differing from 
them in kind, or proceeding from another source, but as 
immeasurably surpassing them all in the transforming 
efficacy of its spiritual influence, and marked by the cir- 
cumstances of its origin and history with the most evident 
characters of an universal religion. It has been the mis- 
fortune of Christianity itself and every subsequent revival 
of its power, that men have sought in them not the in- 
ward life of faith and love, but a rule and a system to 
confine and enfeeble its spirit. 
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Next to the original movement of Christianity, the Re- 
formation is the event of most importance to us in the 
spiritual development of humanity; not so much for what 
it has actually accomplished, as for what it suggests, and 
in its necessary consequences involves: and the history of 
the Reformation in our own country is of course peculiarly 
entitled to regard. It is no trivial advantage of a familiar 
acquaintance with the great crises of social progress, that 
it fixes the attention on the permanent manifestations of 
human nature, and dissipates the fond illusion which en- 
thusiastic minds are so prone to indulge, that they have 
hit on some new solution of the mystery of the Universe, 
unparalleled in the records of the past. Researches in the 
field of man’s spiritual nature can hardly carry us beyond a 
more perfect knowledge of its laws of development; and 
this is to be obtained, not merely by studying the individual, 
but by a careful analysis and comparison of the grand 
organic facts of history. So long as the data of specula- 
tion are limited to the superficial phenomena of humanity, 
we must expect that the very same combinations of ideas 
will again and again be produced, with the same unsatis- 
factory result. And facts abundantly justify that expec- 
tation. Beneath the dazzling personifications of Gnosticism 
we discover the fundamental ideas of more recent systems. 
Iiemsterhuis used to say, he found all that was clear and 
certain in the modern metaphysics anticipated by the 
ancients.* Seasons of high religious excitement, when 
the restraints of usage and reverence are broken through, 
call out in all their strength the speculative tendencies of 
the mind. During our own civil wars, and under Cromwell, 
endless varieties of wild and enthusiastic opinion were pro- 
duced ; and in the enumeration which Hornius + has given 
of them from contemporary writers, we can trace the 
germ of some theories which have since been expanded by 
the German Neologists. Such speculations have no worth 
as materials for a positive system of objective truth; but 


* ‘In Metaphysici que vera certaque sint, et in quibus firme consister¢ 


possis, apud veteres se reperisse omnia dicebat.’—Ruhnken. Elog. Hemsterh. 
p- 14. 

+ Historia Ecclesiastica, pp. 612—631. As he appears to have taken his 
statements from Edwards’s Gangrana, some allowance must of course be made 


for exaggeration. 
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they are at once curious and instructive, as phenomena 
illustrating the natural history of the human mind; and, 
if it were possible to reduce their continual re-appearance 
at different periods to any uniform law, (as has been 
attempted by Victor Cousin in his History of Plilosophy,) 
an approach might be made towards a rational psychology 
of speculative opinion. 

Among the collateral benefits of this historical ten- 
dency, we must not overlook its leading different parties 
to understand their position and mutual relation, the sig- 
nificance of the names they bear, and the worth of the 
questions that are at issue between them. Nothing isa 
surer sign of spiritual feebleness, than a dull acquiescence 
in what is, without knowing why it is. In the latter part 
of the last century, and far into the present, the Church 
coldly defended its institutions and formularies, as some- 
thing that was good for society on the whole; the Evan- 
gelical party felt there was a deep deficiency somewhere, 
and sought to supply it with more earnestness of purpose 
and warmth of feeling than clearness of intelligence; and 
the Unitarians, at that time certainly the most inquisitive, 
if not the most active, of all parties, were busy in framing 
out of the New Testament a doctrinal system that should 
harmonise with the philosophy which Priestley had dis- 
seminated amongst them. Each party worked exclusively 
on its own ground, and paid little heed, except on a few 
doctrinal points, to the movements of its contemporaries ; 
while all seemed alike devoid of any vivid consciousness of 
their relation to the past, and unaware of the tendencies 
which it had transmitted to them. But a great change 
has come over the spirit of the religious world; and we 
heartily rejoice at it, though some bigotry may accom- 
pany its earliest operation. Parties may dislike, but they 
no longer despise, each other. They feel their own his- 
torical importance, and are determined to assert it. They 
will no longer be deluded by mere names, without under- 
standing what they mean. If they’ call themselves Ca- 
tholics, Reformers, Nonconformists—they wish to show 
that they have a reason for it; and they interrogate the 
past earnestly and laboriously, to furnish them with proofs 
of the strength of their claims and the excellence of their 
cause. It matters little, that each party over-estimates its 
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own worth, and produces a mass of evidence from which 
the impartial inquirer will draw conclusions far beyond the 
limits of any of their systems. The result at all events is 
a clearer knowledge of the past, and a proportionate acces- 
sion to the means of future progress. 

In some respects, this one-sided spirit may prove for the 
time a positive advantage, as it will stimulate inquiry and 
reflection such as mere curiosity or the abstract love of 
knowledge could never have maintained in activity. When 
we look at the number of volumes which the societies, 
already described, are yearly pouring into the world, and 
remember, that their contents, often so dry and recondite, 
are offered to the laity,—we are ready to smile with incre- 
dulity at the thought, that any effect should be anticipated 
from so unpromising an experiment. But an interest is 
now abroad on religious questions, heightened by party 
zeal, sufficiently intense to overcome all the indolence and 
fastidiousness that might else have shrunk from an irksome 
and laborious task; and we are persuaded, that there are 
already not a few, and still more daily rising into life, among 
the laity of all parties, who are resolved to examine for 
themselves the great religious controversies of English 
history, and to form their conclusions from evidence which 
their own researches have collected. The volumes we have 
announced, offer facilities for this purpose, that have never 
before been enjoyed. Their appearance indicates, that the 
grand debates of the 17th century are once more to be re- 
newed, but, we trust, in a better spirit, and with the pros- 
pect of a more satisfactory issue. From those debates all 
the questions most interesting to us at the present hour, 
and fraught with the most important consequences to our 
posterity, derive their origin; and as the questions them- 
selves are not yet solved, the debates must be considered 
as merely postponed, not terminated. The Revolution of 
1688, which silenced them for the time, was a compromise 

rather than a settlement. 

After the interval of a century of calm light and philoso- 
phical indifference, in which old animosities died out—and 
with the examples of America and France for guidance and 
warning—the public seems preparing to enter on this high 
controversy again ; and if it be fairly gone into, with all the 
knowledge and experience that have now been acquired, 
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we have no apprehension for the result. Many may enter 
into it with party feelings, but more will come out of 
it with a Catholic spirit. We cannot believe, that edu- 
cated, thoughtful men of the nineteenth century will make 
themselves well acquainted with the religious struggles of 
their forefathers, and only arrive at the conclusion, that 
the enduring peace of our country must be procured by the 
exclusive establishment cf Puritanical or Church principles, 
or a system wholly independent of either. The light in 
which they live, will clear up for them many of the dark 
and perplexed questions of a former period; and these 
again, rightly understood, will deliver them from many 
prejudices in which their present position and relations 
eutangle them. They will learn unconsciously to separate 
the spirit of religion from its outward forms. They will per- 
ceive, that, however history may sustain the claims of au- 
thority up to a certain point, and exhibit groups of facts so 
surprisingly combined and so marked in their influence, 
that it is difficult to believe God was not, in some more 
especial manner, in the midst of them—the only proof 
after all, that a principle, a doctrine or an institution is 
really divine, must be found in its adaptation to the wants 
and endowments of humanity and the circumstances of 
society, in the experience of its holy and happy influence on 
the heart and life ; and they will thus be led by their own 
reflections on the evidence of history, to place the basis 
and sanction of religion not in anything external—for this 
they will observe is ever variable and uncertain—but in 
the immutable laws and properties of the spiritual nature 
of man. Without a constant reference to this fixed and 
central unity in man himself, all the phenomena of his- 
tory will present an unmeaning chaos. And this obvious 
conclusion of every thoughtful mind must tend to bring 
the results of history into acomparison with the principles 
of psychology and the discoveries of the physiologist, and 
so effect that union of views, out of which a true religious 
philosophy may at length arise. 

We infer from all this, that religious progress must in 
the end ensue from a movement which seems at first sight 
a superstitious retrocession towards the past. But the 
progress that is prepared by such a discipline cannot be a 
thoughtless and precipitate one. With all its earnestness 
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it will partake of the deliberation and wise conservatism 
always inspired by history. It will keep all that is beau- 
tiful and excellent, and cast away only the worthless and 
the obsolete. And is not such a progression, which ac- 
cepts and unfolds deep-seated and active tendencies, and, 
under the guidance of comprehensive analogies, makes the 
future a continuous and living development of the past, far 
more conducive to human virtue and happiness, to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of knowledge and the arts, and to the dis- 
covery of truth,—than the sudden and convulsive changes, 
which, impatient of all prejudice and imperfection, break 
up the whole fabric of society at once, with hasty violence 
dissipate old beliefs and destroy established usages, and 
mistake revolution and anarchy for reform ? 

If we analyse the religious mind of England, as it is 
presented to us in the history of the two last centuries, we 
find it ultimately resolvable into three elements, which, 
though rarely existing pure, and exhibiting many interme- 
diate grades of combination, have each a distinct character 
and operation, and involve each some portion of truth. 
These elements are the traditional, the scriptural, and the 
speculative principle; and a true national unity—such as 
all progress should tend more and more to realise—an 
unity, not of outward form, but of moral sympathy— 
must recognize their joint influence, find out their point 
of mutual adjustment, and harmoniously combine them.— 
In the externals and mere concomitants of religion, as of 
government, there must necessarily be many things of 
great relative importance, as links to bind it to the actual 
condition of society, and give it a firm hold on manners 
and opinion, for which it would be difficult to assign any 
better reason than that they exist—that they have grown 
up spontaneously from usage, and invested with a natural 
growth the structure of society—and that the removal of 
them would be injurious to essentials. Such circum- 
stances cannot be determined by any abstract views or d 
priori reasoning ; and to subject them to the rigid test of 
logic, is the very pedantry of an utilitarian philosophy. If 
the line of usage is arbitrarily broken, and such questions 
are left open for decision on the grounds of general rea- 
son, the wantonness of individual caprice will run riot in 
every conceivable form of impertinence and folly. The 
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deepest, holiest, realities of our being—worship, religious 
sympathy, social and political relations—are all in them- 
selves invisible ; and they require a form, a symbol, to 
attest their presence. If ‘they are strongly felt, they will 
work out a form for themselves, and put on naturally the 
habiliment which their relation to the external world re- 
quires. It is in times of strong religious excitement that 
new forms arise; in tranquil periods, usage suffices as a 
direction. It has been the folly of mankind to wrangle 
about these forms, and overlook the eternal verities which 
they expressed—forgetting that the forms are indeed 
nothing in themselves, but that their earnest, reverential 
association in any mind with a spiritual principle, bestows 
on them a sanctity that should never be assailed. A nar- 
row, half-enlightened reason may easily make sport of all 
such forms, and ask why they are retained, and why one 
should be preferred to another; it is sufficient to reply, 
that some forms there must be, if religion is to endure as 
a social influence—and that the forms already in existence 
are the best, if they are in unison with human sympathies, 
and express, with the breadth and vagueness which every 
populi ur utterance must from its nature possess, the inte- 
rior convictions of the general mind. Whatw ould become 
of the most sacred truth, if all the forms which have har- 
boured it were destroyed at once by an unrelenting reason, 
and it were driven naked and shivering about the earth, 
till some clever logic had contrived a suitable abode for 
its reception? It is on these outward forms of religion 
that the spirit of artistic beauty descends, and moulds 
them into fitting expressions of the invisible ‘ace and 
majesty of sp siritual truth, 

Now in all these things, there is wide scope for the 
beneficial exercise of the Traditional principle; and we 
confess we have no sympathy with the Puritanical feel- 
ing that repudiated it altogether, and would have limited 
the outward development of the Church to a standard 
arbitrarily assumed in the scriptural measure of its 


gi 


infant growth. We are fully aware of the tendency of 


this principle to a dangerous excess; for we are still 
more opposed to Puseyism than to a rigid Puritanism. 


But our theory presupposes the co-ordinate operation of 


another principle—progressive reason, free speculation— 7 
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by which that tendency would be kept in check, and 
lirected to wise and beneficial effects. — Our practical 
view, expressed in general terms, is this :—that the future 
should build on the foundations of the past ;— that 
usage should suggest the analogy of progressive inno- 
vation ;—that all forms, expressions, and doctrines, which 
are no longer supported by the general conviction, should 
be discarded at once ;—that while the utmost freedom 
should be allowed to every teacher, of delivering his senti- 
ments to public congregations, even though he be unable 
in some things to join in their established forms of social 
worship (that the public may have access to the views of 
thoughtful and inquiring spirits, and be led to sympa- 
thize with the higher tendencies of mind), the organization 
of religious societies should be so constituted as to secure 
a calm and deliberate expression to the will of a real ma- 
jority ;—and that, after ample time to allow momentary 
impressions to subside and permanent convictions to fix 
themselves,—either such changes as vitally affect the social 
utterance of religious feeling should be solemnly intro 
duced by the resolutions of that will—or, if this be impos- 
sible, the discordant elements of opinion should peaceably 
separate, and pass off into distinct spheres of activity. 
After this statement of our views, not much need be 
added on the Scriptural and the Speculative principles. 
The former constituted the soul of Puritanism, but in a 
narrow and exclusive sense. The Puritans argued, as if 
there were only one book, and one expression of God’s 
will, in the Universe. Yet it is equally true, that, accord- 
ing to any views we can at present form of man’s 
nature and prospects, the Bible, and especially the New 
Testament, must ever remain the purest and richest source 
of all moral and religious influences to the human soul. 
It seems, however, to us, that its spiritual power would be 
vastly increased by studying it reverently indeed, but with 
freedom and openness, rather as a sacred literature, than 
as a verbal standard of doctrine and practice—rather for 
its general spirit than for its particular precepts ; and that, 
on this account, it ought to occupy a larger share of the 
attention which has been hitherto disproportionately given 
to the poetry, and oratory, and philosophy of the heathens, 
as the best discipline and nourishment of the young mind 
CuristTian Teacuer.—No. 27 
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—the former of its inward life—implanting in it funda- 
mental truths, and broad principles of faith and action, 
and inspiring a general reference in all things to the will 
and providence of the Almighty. There is yet much 
truth and much beauty to break forth from that Divine 
word, of which multitudes who now blindly worship it, 
know nothing. 

Tradition, and Scripture also to some extent, furnish 
the conservative elements of a religious society: to keep 
them within due limits, provision must be made for a pro- 
gressive element; and this we have in the power of free, 
unfettered speculation on all the questions of faith and 
practice that suggest themselves tothe human mind. This 
principle, like the other two, has been greatly perverted by 
the narrow spirit in which it has been exercised. Free- 
thinkers and Deists have usually left out of consideration 
some of the most important facts of human nature, and have 
reasoned as if man were a being of pure selfishness, or a 
simple intelligence ; and while they keep to this course, the 
limitation of their views, and their exclusion of all appeals 
to the feelings and imagination, must ever prevent their 
acquiring any strong and lasting hold on the public mind. 
But, with all their errors, they have rendered good service 
to truth; and any restraint on the freest expression of spe- 
culative opinion would be a national wrong, from which 
Christianity itself might ultimately reap the greatest in- 
jury. 

On every su ject, we are less afraid of occasional extra- 
vagance than habitual indifference. All the tendencies we 
have mentioned, have been at times one-sided and exces- 
sive; but we still believe, that they are working, under 
Providence, towards a final unity. What is useless and 
absurd exhausts itself in time, and leaves a permanent 
residuum of good, which combines, through natural affinity, 
with good developed by other tendencies; and thus good 
in all directions infinitely multiples. What alone is 
wanted, is earnestness to seek it. Wherever that mani- 
fests itself, we have faith in the final result, though it may 
wander for a time into error, and take at first what seems 
to us a false and even a superstitious direction. 































































\rnt. I1L—AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE ORI- 
GIN OF CHRISTIANITY. By Cuartes C. Hen- 


NELL. Second Edition London. 1841. 


Tuts is not a work that invites criticism. The argument 
so much resembles a case of constructive treason, made 
up of loose details, unlicensed conjecture, and assigned 
motives ;—the premises are so far from the conclusion, 
and composed of such a mixture of history, criticism, and 
pure fiction, laid down separately with sufficient fairness, 
but in the end pressed into the author’s service as if they 
were of equal cogency,—that the book is put aside with a 
very confused recollection of how much of it is real, and 
how much the author’s invention,—but with a very defi- 
nite impression, that such a mass of true remark and utter 
arbitrariness, in which the conjecture of one chapter is 
taken for a real premise in another two hundred pages 
after, is sufficient for no satisfactory result. It is next to 
impossible to make the review of such a work generally 
instructive or interesting, because its own peculiar course 
of argument must be closely followed; and had we not 
heard certain rumours of the book being considered, in 
some quarters, unanswerable because unanswered, we 
should not have been tempted to meddle with it. 

We do not mean, by this, to speak slightingly of the 
work; it is written in an earnest and reverent spirit, and is 
evidently the result of much thought and reading,—but as 
an argument, as an inguiry leadmg to any ascertained 
results, our memory supplies us with no instance of a 
professed investigation, to which the conclusion is so 
“ foregone,” and the proofs so openly factitious. 

Thus the author commences his J/nqguiry into the mate- 
rials for a real History, by giving a conjectural History, 
written off, free and easy, from the book and volume of 
his own brain. The evidences for this history you are 
told to look for afterwards, but first he begs leave to pre- 
possess your mind with a clear and well-connected story of 
his own,—and then you are to see whether this is not the 
most likely explanation of the whole matter, except upon 
the supposition of miracle, which he thinks he has excluded 
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This is the character of the argument: Jesus Christ can 
be accounted for without supernaturalism, consequently 
the miraculous element in the primitive records of Chris- 
tianity must be explained away, and Mr. Hennell pro- 
fesses, according to critical and_ historical principles, 
correctly to eliminate it. We must therefore examine, 
first, wnether Mr. Hennell has adequately accounted for 
Christianity without the introduction of any thing more 
than common in the formation of Christ’s mind; and 
secondly, whether the Gospel stories are all false, of alleged 
miraculous manifestations of his power and spirit. 

Jesus, according to Mr. Hennell, was an enthusiast 
after the common pattern of his times. He looked for the 
miraculous exaltation of Israel; and hoped that he him- 
self was to sit, at Jerusalem, on David’s throne. He was 
endowed by nature with extraordinary mental powers, and 
the expectations of his age opened a field for his ambition. 
It was impossible for such a man to remain all his life a 
‘arpenter, and all ordinary ways to greatness were closed 
up, except that of heading a revolt.* Stirred by the ten- 
dencies of his own mind he determined to imitate Moses, 
and yet he continued in contented obscurity pe the thir- 
tieth year of his age, when the appearance of John the 
Baptist roused him up.t He then began to pre fe Repent- 
ance and Righteousness, and his eloquence drew crowds 
of listeners. The crowd, awed by his mental superiority, 
attributed to him supernatural powers, and urged him to 
heal their maladies. “ He yielded to their importunities, 
so far as to speak the word which they wanted,” and 
when he found the thing succeed, he began to entertain 
the idea that he really did possess the power, and that, if 
he would only be bold enough, any miracle was pos- 
sible.[ The prevalent opinion that diseases were oc- 
casioned by the entrance of demons into the human body, 
procured an easy faith for such miracles, and any change 
of symptoms was taken as evidence of the demon’s exit. 
A few instances of this kind, embellished with more won- 
derful stories of curing the blind, and raising the dead, 
which had no foundation in fact, except that perhaps the 

* We give Mr. Hennell’s own words, wherever we can consistently with brevity 


+ See the two allegations of this sentence, in consecutive sentences of p. 33 
* P. 34, 35. 
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attempt was made, or at least was solicited, acquired for 
Jesus the reputation of a miracle-worker. He then began 
to organize a Society, “ by selecting twelve of his coun- 
trymen to be his immediate supporters, promising them 
that they should rule, under him, over the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” 

Not that Jesus, according to this theory, aimed at na- 
tional dominion only; he was also a great moral reformer, 
and indeed had more of affinity, by nature, with the pro- 
phetic than with the kingly part of his assumed office. The 
more dangerous part cf his claims, as successor of David, 
he prudently kept in reserve,—but if at this critical time 
his preaching had sufficiently roused the Jewish Nation, 
and any overthrow of the Roman power been the conse- 
quence, ‘ he would have allowed himself to be borne on 
to the seat of David, in the generally understood character 
of the Messiah, a triumphant King of Israel.” “ But 
events happened otherwise,” and so, seeing that one line 
of greatness was not open to him, he tried another. 

The fear of Herod put to flight all his hopes of temporal 
success. ‘ To perambulate the towns of Galilee, preaching 
to hungry multitudes,” in daily terror of his life, was a 
burden to both parties when the novelty wore off. Two 
courses remained ; to fall back into his original obscurity, 
—or to originate the doctrine of a suffering Messiah, and, 
rather than submit to a disgraceful retreat, die its Martyr. 
He chose the latter, and determined to go up at once to 
Jerusalem, and openly claim the Messiahship. The popu- 
lace received him with enthusiasm, and he not ouly ac- 
cepted this homage, but endeavoured to attract general 
attention to his assumed character of the Messiah, by ex- 
pelling the traffickers from the temple by main force. But 
the Priests and Pharisees remained firm,—the Roman 
garrison showed no sign of alarm,—and heaven sent no 
legion of angels. He saw that there was nothing for it, 
but to drop altogether the kingly, and stand solely upon 
the spiritual part of his assumed office. He saw that he 
must fall under the enmity of the ruling class. The Gar- 
den of Gethsemane witnessed some mournful struggles of 
nature, when he found that he “ must lose all remnants 
of his imaginary dignity, and in the sight of his com- 
panions be presented to Jerusalem as a crucified malefactor 
















































































Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 
instead of a triumphant King.” But still the change in his 
views, though forced on him by circumstances, was real, 
and his faith in God failed not. Betrayed by the treachery 
of one of his own followers he is crucified, and his disciples 
who had no attachment to the doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah abandon all hope that he is Israel’s Deliverer. A 
Councillor, Joseph of Arimathea, who in secret had been 
well disposed towards him, solicits his body from the 
Roman authorities, and buries it in his own tomb. Sud- 
denly, however, he takes alarm lest this mark of attach- 
ment to Jesus should bring suspicion upon him, and having 
asked the body on Friday, he contrives to get rid of it on 
Saturday night. He conceives that the best way to divert 
suspicion, and to quiet both the Rulers and the Disciples, 
was to pretend that Jesus had been raised from the dead, 
and had given a message for the Disciples that they 
were to meet him in Galilee. Accordingly he placed a 
person at the open tomb, having first taken away the body 
himself and concealed it, who was to give this information 
to the Disciples when they came to visit the grave. In 
this way he thought that they would go down to Galilee 
to meet Jesus, and not finding him, that the matter would 
end there, and nothing more be heard of it. 

The Disciples at first treated the whole story as an idle 
tale ;—but the absence of the body in time had its effects 
upon their imaginations. They Jegan to think that the 
Messiah might expect such proofs of the Divine approba- 
tion as had been accorded to Enoch, Moses and Elias. 
[No Jew would ever have thought of comparing the Mes- 
siah, who was never to die, with Enoch, Moses, or Elias. | 
Accordingly Joseph’s fabrication found credit amongst 
them, and “imagination or mistake” supported it with 
ever fresh stories. They retired at first into Galilee, but 
they could not return contentedly into obscurity. Peter, 
the boldest and most distinguished, assumed their leader- 
ship, and as “to be raised to the command over former 
associates and equals is gratifying to men,” it was natural, 
independently of his religious zeal, “that succeeding to 
John the Baptist and Jesus, and presiding over a company 
of their followers, although attended with some danger, 
should seem to Peter preferable to casting nets again upon 
the sea of Tiberias.” Accordingly, with their consent, he 
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organised them into a religious fraternity professing “ that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, that he had risen from 
the dead, that he would soon appear in his proper cha- 
racter of King of Israel, and introduce the Kingdom.” 

Such, in substance , is Mr. Hennell’s account of the his- 
tory of Jesus; and the man who can gravely draw up this 
narrative and offer it as the solution of the historical 
problem presented by the Christian Records, or as a phi- 
losophical explanation of the actual effects of Christianity, 
may make any history in the world amount to just what he 
pleases. 

One important assumption in this version of Christian 
History is, “that Jesus at first, like the rest of his coun- 
trymen, considered the Kingdom of Heaven to mean pri- 
marily the exaltation of his nation.” This is made to 
appear from the following texts: (p. 37.) 

1. “Swear not, neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the great King.” Was it not, upon any supposition ? 
and is not precisely the same reason given for interdict- 
ing a common oath, as when he forbids them to swear 
by the earth, for it is God’s footstool,—or by their own 
heads, for only God could make one hair of them white or 
black ? 

2. “ Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

To quote such a text for such a purpose, only shows 
how little that outward criticism is worth, which catches 
at the obvious meaning of a passage, and perceives only 
confusion and contradiction, where a truer insight might 
discover moral harmony, and a uniform purpose. On Mr. 
Hennell’s supposition, how does he reconcile this, “Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, nor into any city of the 
Samaritans,” with our Lord’s last charge to these same 
Disciples, “ Be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth?” Does he suppose that our Lord, when he 
discovered the error from which the first charge sprung, 
corrected it by the second, and left the contradictions to 
stare one another in the face? And that Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, which was written long after Paul’s Catholic Chris- 
tianity had been preached, and accepted by the Church, 
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yet deliberately preserved this evidence of their Master’s 
Exclusiveness, and false expectations of national exaltation? 
There is a moral criticism proceeding from sympathy with 
Christ, his position, which can harmonize these passages, 
just as there is a verbal criticism, ab extra, which can place 
them in staring opposition. Mr. Hennell, indeed, does 
not quote the second charge, but it furnishes the true 
explanation of the apparent exclusiveness of the first. We 
shall attempt here to exhibit the moral harmony, the unity 
of purpose, in these two passages,—because in doing so 
we shall be able to show that there is a way of looking 
upon Christianity, and of criticising its history, which our 
Author has entirely neglected. 

It is notorious that, vast as is the change from “Go not 
to the Gentiles,” to “ Be witnesses for me unto the utter- 
most ends of the earth,” there was yet no improvement in 
the views of the Apostles. How little they had adopted 
the spiritual conceptions of Jesus, and grown to the stature 
of his thoughts, is shown in the question which they put 
to him after the Resurrection had revived the earthly 
dreams which, for a while, had utterly sunk into his grave. 
Jesus dies. Their ambitious prospects die with him. 
Another hope is dashed to the earth. The Messiah is as 
far off as ever. Suddenly he re-appears. The rumour is 
discredited, but evidence follows upon evidence, and disbe- 
lief becomes impossible. The dejected Disciples lift their 
heads from the dust. Their broken hopes look up. The 
resurrection of their Leader brings them back to the same 
state of expectation as before his death. It opens no new 
view upon their souls, but it scatters the despondencies of 
the cross and of the tomb, and re-animates their former 
trust in Jesus as the Messiah. Worldly visions, scared 
away by terrors, troop back into their souls. Jesus, raised 
up by God, becomes a more exalted instrument to work 
out their magnificent, but earthly schemes ; and, flushed 
with passionate auticipations, they ask the risen Saviour to 
become the agent of their unspiritual projects: ‘“ Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” 
It is evident that the views of the Apostles had undergone 
no spiritual change. They were still doating on the 
national dreams which led Jesus, when he gave them thei 
first commission, to limit their missionary range,—‘ Go 
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not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.” We must look, then, to exter- 
nal circumstances for an explanation of this striking dif- 
ference between their first and their last commission. 
Why was the restriction originally laid on? This will 
afford us a clue, in altered circumstances, to understand 
wherefore it was taken off. 

The Apostles were forbidden preaching to the Samari- 
tans and Gentiles, because their exclusiveness and unchris- 
tian temper must have prevented their doing so to any 
good effect. They were not then qualified to preach a 
Gospel of peace in the spirit of it. They would have 
marred the Christian message by their unchristian manner. 
The prejudice in their hearts would have poisoned the 
mercy on their tongues. They did not understand its 
great human doctrines of the brotherhood of man, and 
the equal fatherhood of God. They did not understand 
its great spiritual principle, that all religions are alike to 
the infinite Father, if he is conce ived of in truth, and 
worshipped in the soul. The prejudice of country would 
have led them to insult the Gentiles ; the prejudice of 
worship would have brought them into collision with the 
Samaritans. The Gospel would have received a taint 
from such minds. It would have come from them stained 
with their bitter spirit. They would have made it breathe 
their own exclusiveness. As all bigots have done since, 
they would have interpreted it by their own thoughts and 
made it speak their own tempers. We need not say how, 
by such a process, its grace and truth may be made to 
disappe ar. The spirit that is in the heart of an inte rpre- 
ter will discolour the message he delivers, make the gospel 
of Christ wear the scowl of caste or sect, and the truth of 
God shrivel to the narrowness of party. But these men 
were to be the future preachers of Christianity, and there- 
fore for the sake of their after success, no false represen- 
tations of his gospel must go forth from such authority,— 
no animosities against the truth be excited by their un- 
christian spirit. Until they knew better the doctrine they 
were to preach, and the spirit in which they were to preach 
it, it is evident that not yet were they prepared to go into 
the way of the Gentiles, or to enter mto any city of the 
Samaritans. We may see then how this apparcut restric 
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tion of Jesus was not in the spirit of exclusion, but of 
the wisest liberality. He would rather the gospel was 
not preached at all, than preached so as to insult. How 
have after ages flown in the face of that benevolent wis- 
dom! The gospel from some lips is not the gospel, but an 
angry threat, offered not as a grace but a menace. Jesus 
would not permit the Apostles to go to Samaria with their 
sectarian spirit, but he went himself in his own spirit, and 
dropped the truth into their hearts, and, syllabled by love, 
it fell upon no festering place. If we are right respecting 
his reasons for this first restriction, the objection to their 
going could not apply to Aim—and accordingly he went. 
Witness, his conversation with the woman at Jacob’s Well, 
when he threw in the healing view, God is a spirit, and 
they are true worshippers, wheresoever they dwell, who 
worship in spirit and in truth! Witness, his abode in 
their cities in compliance with their own request! Wit- 
ness, the parable of the good Samaritan. Had the Apos- 
tles understood more of the mind of Christ, never would 
that order have been given, “ Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samari- 
tans.” 

There was another reason why the Apostles could not, 
at first, be entrusted with the preaching of the Gospel. 
They would not only have injured its gentle spirit, but 
have misrepresented its substance. They would have pro- 
claimed it as they conceived it,—a system half religious 
and half political,—a temporal kingdom set up for the true 
believers, into which all nations were to be merged by 
bowing to the sceptre and adopting the livery of Judea,— ; 
with Jerusalem for its c: apite the ‘Temple on Zion for 
the metropolitan of the world’s worship—and its Prince 
the Messiah of God, the spiritual vicegerent of Him who had 
elected their fathers, and promised that in the seed of Abra- 
ham should all the natioas of the earth be blessed. This 
gorgeous error created in the Apostles a disqualification 
to preach the Gospel, whether to Gentiles, Samaritans, or 
Jews. It was a disqualification which, so far as imparting 
the Gospel was concerned, was absolute and entire. They 
could not impart what they did not understand. As long 
as such conceptions of it lasted, their lips must be sealed, 
for in no sense whatsoever, and to no audience whatsoever, 
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could they be witnesses unto Christ. Had he sent them 
forth to proclaim the nature of the kingdom of God, they 
must have given false reports, and made him a party to 
the falsehood. Accordingly we find that during the life 
of Jesus, the Apostles had no commission to preach the 
Gospel. They were to go in the character of John the 
Baptist, and to that they were limited. Their charge was 
this,—‘ As ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” They were nothing more than so many fore- 
runners of Christ, proclaiming his approach, and awakening 
expectation. Whilst yet he lived, and their false imagi- 
nations lived also, they had a commission to announce 
him, but in no case to represent him. The event of his 
death introduced a necessary change into the conceptions 
of his Apostles. They could not retain their former ideas 
of the earthly reign of Messiah in connection with the 
crucified Jesus. If they held by their former faith, they 
must abandon Jesus. If they held by Jesus, they must 
reconstruct their faith. But God takes care that they 
shall hold by Jesus,—and this is his mode of spiritualizing 
their conceptions of Christ and of Christianity. Jesus 
returns to Earth to show that God had been with him; 
and again he leaves Earth for Heaven, to repel the imagi- 
nation which might possibly arise, nay, which actually had 
arisen, that even yet he might raise his spiritual standard 
on Earth, and realize the gigantic illusion of the Jews. 
By this means the Apostles were placed in this position :— 
they must retain their faith in Jesus as the Messiah, for 
how could they hold out against such evidence as Jesus 
rising from the tomb, and Jesus passing into the skies? 
yet, if they are to regard Jesus as their Messiah, they must 
modify ail their former views, and conceive of the Christ 
anew. And accordingly this was the plan and process of 
their conversion, of their introduction to trie Christianity, 
of their spiritual enlargement. Since Jesus, the Christ, 
could not be adapted to their former views, their former 
views must yield and adapt themselves to him. His life 
and destinies were now the fived facts, with which their 
conceptions of the Christ must be harmonized. We may 
now see that what was unsafe whilst he lived, became sate 
after his resurrection and ascension. The Apostles might 
now be put in trust with his gospel, for his death had 
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struck down a principal part of their errors, and his ex- 
altation had forced upon them a new idea of his Kingdom. 
Never again could they confound Messiah with an earthly 
Prince. Whatever Christianity might be, henceforth it 
must be connected with an immortal Leader in the Skies. 
If they preached the gospel, they must so far preach it 
spiritually. Christianity could not be separated from the 
Christ, and the Christ was with God. As asystem, it now 
looked to Heaven, and was to be consummated in Heaven. 
They remembered his prayer, and promise that they were 
to be with him where he was. All this would necessarily 
follow from identifying Jesus with the Messiah. Nothing 
more would be necessary to unfold this train of spiri- 
tual thought. It was the first fulfilment of that profound 
prophecy,—* When the Comforter is come, even the Spirit 
of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, it shall testify 
of me, and shall teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance whatsoever | have said unto you.” Wecan- 
not here pursue this subject further, but perhaps enough 
has been said to show that this passage, “Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, &c.,” ought not to have been given in 
evidence of only a local and national conception of the 
Kingdom of God on the part of Jesus. 

3. Another passage quoted for the same purpose is still 
more strikingly inapposite: “O Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing, and ye would 
not.” According to Mr. Hennell, at the time when these 
words were spoken, our Lord’s first narrow conception 
of the Kingdom of Heaven had been exchanged for that 
of a spiritual and suffering Christ,—and yet, if these 
words contain the view, he is represented as express- 
ing it after Mr. Hennell’s hypothesis requires him to have 
discarded it. 

1. Mr. Hennell maintains that even before the Roman 
Governor he claimed to be the King of the Jews, in more 
than a spiritual sense,—and though John adds an expla- 
nation from Jesus, that his kingdom was not of this world, 
our author premises certain reasons for considering such 
explanations in the last Gospel as merely “a convenient 
form adopted by the writer for delivering the doctrines of 
his own times.” And yet cach of the three Gospels, more 
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or less, and Luke twice in express words, supports the 
account of John, for they all show that Pilate “found 
no fault in him,—touching the things whereof he was ac- 
cused.” Now he was accused of “ perverting the nation, 
and saying that he himself was a King.” Luke xxiii. 2. Isit 
credible that Pilate would have deemed this “ no fault,” if 
after, in his presence professing to be a King, Jesus had not 
explained the spiritual nature of his Kingdom, and that it 
had no relation to political revolutions? The fuller expla- 
nation of his kingly power, “ Every one who is of the truth 
is my subject,’—given by the last Evangelist, is thus. vir- 
tually confirmed by the other three. Pilate was ne slum- 
berer at his post, that a breath of sedition should stir 
without his hearing of it,—as Jesus very well knew when he 
put to him the home question,—“ Askest thou this of thy- 
self,—or did not another tell it thee of me ?” 

Such passages, as, “ When the Son of Man shall sit 
upon the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel,”’—whatever 
difficulties they may present, will not of themselves esta- 
blish a conclusion which is opposed by the whole course of 
the History. And we hold it totally incapable of proof 
that Jesus, after he appears in the Gospel History, ever 
limited his conceptions of his mission to the Jewish Mes- 
sialiship,—or that only the disappointment of an Earthly, 
forced his thoughts to the elevation of a Spiritual throne. 

The most extraordinary parts of this new history of 
Christianity are the inconsistent proceedings attributed to 
Joseph of Arimathea,—the boldness with which on Friday 
he claims the body of Jesus, and the sudden terror in 
which he puts it out of the way, before Sunday morning, 
—and the confidence with which it is assumed that a mere 
report of the resurrection, totally unsupported except by 
the successful abstraction of the body, should have the same 
effect on the minds and conduct of his Jewish followers, 
as the re-appearance of Jesus himself. But this topic 
forms the subject of a later chapter of the work, and we 
shall there find that, the resurrection apart, this seems to 
Mr. Hennell the only probable account of what actually 
took place. We shall then endeavour to show that if this 
be the only alternative, the rationalist’s interpretation is 
more incredible than the anti-supernatural narration. 
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Mr. Hennell follows up his hypothetical history, with 
an examination into the “ Date and Credibility” of each 
of the four Gospels, for the sake of proving that the records 
are nut trustworthy when they relate miracles, which his 
“ Sketch” shows, he conceives, not necessary in order to 
account for the growth of Christianity. 

The contents of the first Gospel lead our author to fix 
the date of its publication somewhere between the years 
a.pD. 66 and 70, because it narrates things which agree 
with real events up to that time, but disagrees with them 
after it. He endeavours to establish by an elaborate exa- 
mination of the twenty-fourth chapter, “that it was not a 
prediction really delivered by Jesus, but the writer’s own 
description of his times.” 

We shall follow him chiefly for the sake of testing the 
accuracy and trustworthiness of the critical process, which 
is the instrument of his inquiry. 

1. He infers from the Gospel of Mark, that the pro- 
phecy relating to the coming of Christ, and the end of the 
age, was delivered only to Peter, James, John, and An- 
drew,—and then declares that we have no mention of it 
from any one of themselves. Yet Mr. Hennell admits that 
Mark derived the materials of his Gospel from Peter, and 
he makes use of this to show how slightingly “ an intimate 
friend of Peter” treats the Gospel of Matthew,—and 
Mark’s Gospel contains the prophecy. Again, in the first 
Epistle of Peter himself, we have these expressions, which 
we must attribute to a belief growing out of this very pro- 
phecy: “The end of all things is at hand.””—* The time 
is come that judgment must begin at the house of God.” 
James, another of the hearers of it, has similar passages 
which we must refer to this prophecy, or possibly to a 
misinterpretation of it: “ Be patient unto the coming of 
the Lord.”—* Stablish your hearts, for the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh.”—“ Behold, the judge standeth before 
the door.’ Strange to say, after denying that James or 
Peter mention this prophecy, Mr. Hennell quotes these 
very passages, to prove that the coming of the Son of 
Man, the fall of Jerusalem, and the end of the world, was 
a familiar connection of ideas with these writers. Thus 
ideas of Peter consistent with a prophecy given by Mark, 
but derived from Peter, are considered as evidence that 
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the ideas originated the prophecy. (P. 98.) This would seem 
to bring home the fabrication, either to Peter, or “to his 
intimate friend,’ Mark. To this our author would pro- 
bably reply, that Mark “augmented his materials derived 
from Peter, by borrowing from Matthew or elsewhere,” 
and “repeated unintentionally some mere fictions.” An 
“intimate friend of Peter,’ augmenting real materials de- 
rived from him, by information acquired through other 
sources, would be about as good a judge of the congruity 
and credibility of the additional information, as we could 
reasonably desire. 

2. Mr. Hennell thinks that up to the 29th verse the 
prophecy corresponds minutely with the history, but de- 
clares that the things signified by the lighly figurative 
language, of the sun being darkened, and the moon not 
giving her light, and the stars falling from heaven, and the 
power of the heavens being shaken, and the appearance of 
the “sign of the Son of Man,” did not happen. What did 
not happen? Does our author mean that the stars did 
not fall from heaven, &c.? Surely some attempt should 
have been made to determine what all this figurative lan- 
guage means,—or to justify the idea that it is not figurative, 
but was intended to be literally understood. To show that 
such language deserved, at least, some consideration before 
the literal meaning was assumed to be the real one, and 
the assumption turned into an argument that the pre- 
tended prophecy was a “mere fiction,’ we take the fol- 
lowing extracts from Mr. Norton’s very able ‘ Statement 
of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians.’ 
«« A day of darkness’ is an obvious figure for a ‘day of 
distress.’ Hence, in the Oriental style, a time of utter 
calamity, the destruction of a nation, is described by the 
extinction of the sun and the other lights of heaven. Thus 
Isaiah, (xiii. 9, 10,) in speaking of the destruction of Ba- 
bylon, says : 

“ ¢ Behold, the day of Jehovah is coming, cruel with wrath 
and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate, and to destroy its 
sinners out of it. 

“¢« For the stars of heaven and its constellations shall 
not give their light, the sun shall be darkened in his 
going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
shine.’ 
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“ So also Ezekiel, describing the fall of Egypt : (xxxii.7,8.) 

«¢ And when I shall put thee out, I will cover the hea- 
ven, and make its stars dark. I will cover the sun with a 
cloud, and the moon shall not give her light; all the bright 
lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, and spread 
darkness over thy land.’ ” 

On Mr. Hennell’s theory, hardly could the first Gospel 
have been published before events as they actually occurred 
began to diverge from what they should have been accord- 
ing to the prophecy. Yet Mark, still according to Mr. 
He nell, published his Gospel after Matthew’s, and nei- 
ther corrects the erroneous prophecy, nor gives any inti- 
mation of conflicting facts; and Luke, still according to 
Mr. Hennell, publishes his after Mark’s, and repeats once 
more the prophecy. Mr. Hennell, indeed, so fine is his 
criticism, conceives that Luke had discove red the discre- 
pancy between prophecy and facts,—and endeavoured to 
remove it by dropping the single word ‘immediately’ in 
the following passage, so as to transfer the date of fulfil- 
ment to an indefinite period: “immediately after the 
tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened,” &e. 
(Vide p- 168.) 

Mr. Hennell charges Matthew with deliberate disho- 
nesty, in perverting facts so as to make them appear like 
the completion of prophecy. 

His first instance is, that whilst the three last Evange- 
lists speak only of one animal being brought to Jesus for 
his entry into Jerusalem, Matthew (xxi. 1,) mentions éwo, 
in order to make good the prophecy of Zechariah,—“ he 
is just and having salvation, lowly, and riding wpon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass.’ Mr. Hennell further 
wishes to make it appear, that Matthew represents Jesus 
as riding upon the two. Surely this is trifling. Why 
should not the ass have a colt ?—and though it is said that 
garments were placed on both, it is not said that Jesus sat 
on the animals, but on the garments. So says Fritzche, 
with a host of authorities, though he supposes the animals 
to have been used alternately. 

Another of Matthew’s alleged delinquencies is, his state- 
ment that previous to the crucifixion they gave Jesus ‘vi- 
negar to drink mingled with gall,’ in order to adapt it to 
a passage in the P salms,—whilst Mark speaks only of wine 
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mingled with myrrh. It is perfectly clear that Matthew 
and Mark mean exactly the same thing,—‘ wine mingled 
with bitter herbs.’ These are small matters to found a 
charge of “ historical dishonesty” upon. 

Again, Matthew alone relates the dream of Pilate’s 
wife,—and therefore, it is suggested, must have fabri- 
cated the miracle. But why suppose any miracle in the 
case? The history alleges none. Why should not Pilate’s 
wife have such a dream, if from any cause she was inte- 
rested in the fate of Jesus? Our author first exalts the 
dream into a miracle, and then meets it with such reason- 
ing as this :—“ If the supernatural dream were intended to 
be an effective warning, it would most likely have been 
directed to Pilate himself, since it is allowed that he neg- 
lected the vision of his wife.” (P. 115.)' 

Mr. Hennell completely misunderstands a passage in 
Matthew’s Gospel (xi. 12), and upon his own misunder- 
standing raises a charge against him of fabricating a pro- 
phecy. “ From the days of John the Baptist until now, 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.” Jesus alluded to the impatient and vio- 
lent expectations of John and his followers, who, believing 
Jesus to be the Jewish Messiah, were eager to precipitate 
his course, and restless for his immediate assumption of 
his office. Mr. Hennell adopts the extraordinary interpre- 
tation, that ‘the kingdom of heaven’ was Judea, which 
was suffering continual violence under the Roman yoke, 
and that the object of the fabricated prophecy was to “ keep 
up the hopes of the Jewish Christians, that the kingdom 
of heaven would still be manifested in the chosen land.” 
(P. 119.) For a full view of this passage we refer to our 
third volume, pp. 6—9. 

Yet Mr. Hennell thus sums up his impression of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and to that summing up we say,—‘it is 
enough.’ Grant so much, and every thing material is 
conceded. 


«6 


Taking this Gospel by itself, the chronology and geography of 
the story present no very great difficulty. The fragments bear a 
vigour and unity of character, which it would be perhaps impossible 
to give to a collection of mere brief fictions ; and considering the 
proximity, in time and place, of its publication to the first circula- 
tion of the fragments and traditions, there is good reason to suppose 
Curistian TEAcHER.—NOoO. 27. D 
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that it preserves many things as they were delivered by the ori- 
ginal eye-witness himself, and many more proceeding from him, 
but with more or less variation. That this eve-witness was the 
Apostle Matthew, the undisputed title of the book from early 
times, and the testimony of Papias, confirmed or repeated by other 
fathers, afford evidence of considerable weight. But that this 
eye-witness was the compiler of this whole gospel, would be very 
difficult to reconcile with the impression given by reading it.” 


Of the Gospel of Mark, Mr. Hennell admits that to a con- 
siderable extent it is composed of real, historical details, and 
that “though probably mixing these relics of reality with 
some spurious matter, he (Mark) seems to have had access 
to one of the channels of origmal information not very far 
from its source.” (P. 132.) He acknowledges much internal 
evidence that ‘indicates strongly proximity to the narration 
of an eye-witness. The cure of a deaf and dumb man, vii. 
31—37; the cure of a blind man at Bethsaida, viii. 22— 
26; the story of the widow’s mite, xii. 41; some additional 
particulars concerning the raising of Jairus’s daughter ; 
and the cure of the lunatic after the transfiguration, bear 
also the appearance of being founded upon real incidents.” 
(P. 134.) Now, according to Mr. Hennell, this Gospel 
may have been published any time after the year 68; and 
its author derived some part of his materials from real 
sources, admitted also to be the direct evidence of Peter. 
* Mark,” says our author, p. 149, “was not an eye-wit- 
ness, but was obliged to augment his materials derived 
from Peter, by borrowing from Matthew, or elsewhere.” 
If it is conceded that, say some forty years after the 
death of Christ, a memoir of him is published by one who 
had no intention of deceiving, and who is so honest that 
for truth’s sake he corrects Matthew’s narrative, and omits 
many of its details, (p. 147,)—and who received his own 
materials direct from Peter, a companion of Jesus and 
eye-witness of what he reported to Mark,—if all this is 
conceded, as it is conceded by Mr. Henneli, what can be 
required more by any one who does not rest Christianity 
upon the /etter of the records? It would be as marvellous 
that Jesus should produce such impressions of himself on 
honest minds brought into proximity with him, (the nar- 
rator having Peter’s direct evidence,) as that the Gospels 
should be substantially true. Is there any parallel case in 
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the world’s history ? Weare now reasoning on Mr. Hen- 
nell’s own views of the Gospels, and we do not see how so 
much can be granted, without affording a basis on which 
every thing that is valuable in Christianity may be esta- 
blished. We do not mean by this to express agreement with 
Mr. Hennell even in what he concedes,—and much less in 
what he denies, and what he infers from his own data. 

Mr. Hennell (p. 129) quotes a passage from Irenzeus 
to prove that Mark’s Gospel was not published till after 
the death of Peter, and therefore could not have had his 
formal sanction. We do not dispute this latter point, but 
Mr. Hennell should have given the passage fully, and then 
it would be seen that it cannot be taken as unambiguous 
evidence. ‘Matthew among the Hebrews published a 
Gospel in their own language ; while Peter and Paul were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding a Church 
there. And after their departure, Mark, the disciple and 
interpreter of Peter, himself delivered to us in writing what 
Peter had preached,” &c. 

Our Author endeavours to establish an important differ- 
ence between the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. He 
thinks that Mark loses sight, in writing for Gentiles and 
at a distance from Palestine, of the semi-political bearing 
of the Messianic scheme, and identifies the Kingdom of 
God simply with the Gospel of Christ. Here is part of 
the evidence on which this view is founded. Matthew 
says, “ Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’—but Mark adds an ex- 
planation,—“ The Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, 
and believe the Gospel.’ But words precisely of the same 
import with those in Mark occur in Matthew,—“ Jesus 
went about all Galilee preaching the Gospel of the King- 
dom,” iv. 23. Again, it is said that in Matthew’s account 
the Apostles are charged to preach through the cities of 
Israel, that “the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’”’—but 
that Mark “had lost sight of the original purport of the 
apostolic mission, and gives a laboured and meagre account 
of rt,” omitting the “important point, what they were to 
preach,” and “concluding merely,” with “they went out 
and preached that men should repent.” Now, how could 
Mark ‘lose sight’ of what they were to preach, when he 
himself had stated it, as quoted by our Author in the pa- 
p2 
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ragraph immediately preceding the one from which we 
cite—“ The Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and 
believe the Gospel ?’ What does Matthew say more? Mr. 
Hennell, in stating that Mark concludes merely, “ and 
they went out and preached éhat men should repent,’— 
either forgot to look into his Greek Testament, or mistook 
its meaning. It does not say they “ preached men should 
repent,”’—but, ‘they published (the Gospel), in order that 
men should repent.” On such uncertain 
wholesale theories proceed. 

It appears that im several instances Mark’s Gospel does 
not contain parts of Matthew’s. Mr. Hennell infers, that 
Mark, having Matthew’s Gospel before him, ‘‘ omitted them 
because he did not believe them, and did not expect to be 
believed if he related them. He had heard Peter, and 
was writing a book for the use of those who had heard him 
also. The other parts of Matthew, which he transcribed or 
epitomised, were probably somewhat corroborated by Pe- 
ter’s preaching, and by the traditions carried to the Church 
at Rome ; but for the passages in question, Mark found 
that the compiler of Palestine had not sufficient autho- 
rity,” &e.—p. 148. Conceding to Mr. Hennell, again, his 
own views, is he not making out a case for the conscien- 
tiousness, the credibility, and the competency of Mark, the 
friend and companion of Peter? Mr. 


criticisms do 





Hennell feels the 
force of this, and, very inconsistently with himself, says in 
the next page, that Mark borrowed from Matthew, and 
repeated “ unintentionally some mere fiction.” So that, 
where Mark does not give Matthew’s account, we are to 
infer that Peter would not support it,—and where he does 
give it, we are to believe that still Peter did not support it, 
and that it is “ mere fiction.” This isreally strange. Mr. 
Hennell cannot be permitted to use Peter in this way,—as 
flatly denying all the parts of Matthew’s Gospel not con- 
tained in Mark’s, and yet giving no support to those parts 


of Matthew which do appear there. In closing his ac- 


count of the three first Gospels, he very fairly admits that 
“it is undeniable that the repetition of Matthew’s state- 
ments by writers so near to him in time, and who had 
access to some of the original eye-witnesses, does, in some 
measure, confirm those statements; and the more so, as 
Mark and Luke appear to have exercised some discretion 
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in the selection. Therefore there is a strong probability 
that the accordant portions of these three histories con- 
tain a tolerably correct outline of the chief events of 
Christ’s life; but some errors and embellishments might 
also find their way into all three by the same channels, 
viz. the mistakes or inventions of the first writer, or the 
traditions on which they all depended.” (P. 175.) 

Our Author regards the fourth Gospel not “ strictly 
as the writing of St. John, but rather as the report of 
what he wrote, given by some member or members of the 
Ephesian Church.” The marked difference of character 
between it and the other three is accounted for, partly on 
the ground that the time at which it was written would, 
of itself, modify some of the Jewish views of the dis- 
ciples,—and partly that an Alexandrian Platonism had 
then mingled itself with Jewish and Christian philo- 
sophy. 

In making it appear that “the story in John clashes 
decidedly with that in the others,” he employs some 
criticism not of a very exact kind. Thus, he says that 
John “excludes entirely the legend of the forty days’ 
temptation by saying that Jesus went into Galilee the 
second day after his baptism, and that he was at Cana on 
the third day; whereas the others say that immediately 
after his baptism he remained forty days in the wilderness.” 
Now John says nothing of the sort. There is nothing to 
fix the date of the baptism, or to show that the third day 
is to be counted from that event. On the other hand it is 
quite clear that the baptism did not take place on the day 
in which the Baptist is represented as describing what hap- 
pened upon that occasion, John i. 29—34. Mr. Hennell 
indeed concedes, that,— 


‘* Although the discrepancies imply at least partial error, they 
are not such as to invalidate entirely the history either of Mat- 
thew or of John in their main features. Jesus doubtless, like all 
Jews, made frequent visits to Jerusalem on the occasion of the 
feasts; perhaps several after the Baptist began to preach : 


and 
John, for some reason which we cannot discover, 


has selected 
these visits as his chief incidents, whilst Matthew preserved chiefly 


what happened in Galilee. Making allowance for some mistakes 
and transpositions in both, a great part of the incidents in John 
and Matthew harmoniz And this not only in portions of nar 
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rative obviously corresponding ; and in some relics of sayings ; 
but in some instances which appear to have the force of unde- 
signed coincidences.””—(P. 187.) 


After such admissions, what are we to say of the following 
representations of the moral character of St. John ? With- 
out a particle of literary evidence, an historical critic finds 
it convenient to take away character, and sets about it un- 
scrupulously. Had he given a strong opinion on the lite- 
rary question,—that John could not be the author of the 
fourth Gospel, no one would have censured his conclusion, 
whether right or wrong,—but he opposes Bretschneider’s 
arguments on that point ; and then has to get rid of the 
difficulties in a purely arbitrary way. Where defamation 
begins, we must suppose historical or critical evidence to be 
wanting. No work pretending to historical criticism 
should have contained such a passage as this :— 


‘‘ Admitting the greater part of this Gospel to have been 
written or dictated by St. John, about the year 97, for the use of 
the Ephesian Church, we have still no guarantee of the Apostle’s 
veracity, or correctness of memory. At that time he must have 
been nearly 100 years old: his other writings show that he pos- 
sessed a vivid imagination and strong feelings; and it is well 
known that such persons are apt to mingle truth and falsehood 
in their narratives unintentionally. But the Apostle was also 
under the strongest temptation ¢o indulge in fiction. He had 
been personally attached to Jesus [was this a temptation to 
fiction ?], and believed him to be the Messiah. After the death 
of his Master, the Apostle’s station in the church prompted 
him to take a prominent part in spreading the common belief. 
Interest and ambition, as well as private friendship and reli- 
gious zeal, urged John to be a strenuous preacher of Jesus as 
the Messiah. If any of the brethren were pressed too hard 
by unbelievers concerning the proof of the Messiahship of the 
carpenter’s son, it was natural to look to the confidential fol- 
lowers of Jesus himself for assistance. These found it not so easy 
to convince others as themselves ; for the impression made by the 
life and character of Jesus could not be easily condensed into an 
argument fit to oppose to objectors, and the proofs from prophecy 
appeared to dispassionate observers far-fetched and doubtful. The 
assertion of his miracles of healing and casting out demons was 
also liable to objections, since others had pretended to the same 
powers. Hence the temptation continually to adopt or invent fresh 
stories of miracles, which might serve in the controversy as more 
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indubitable proofs of a divine mission. In proportion to the dis- 
tance of time and place from the scene of the original transac- 
tions, this species of imposition became more easy. Accordingly 
we find but few allusions to miracles in the Epistles ; abundant 
accounts of them in the four Gospels ; and in this last Gospel, 
published much later than the others, and at Ephesus, bolder and 
more gross stories of miracles, as well as more confident appeals 
to them, than in any other. The Apostle had been for sixty- 
four years accustomed to hear exaggerated and fictitious accounts 
of the acts of Christ, and could not but observe their efficacy in 
promoting the faith of the Church. For, since he puts this say- 
ing into the mouth of Christ, (John iv. 48,) ‘ Unless ye see won- 
ders and signs, ye will not believe,’ we may infer that he himself 
Sound it necessary to supply his hearers at least with narratives of 
such wonders and signs. And at that distance of time, amongst 
the strangers of Ephesus, there was no one capable of contro- 
verting his statements. 

“The temptation to fiction on the part of the Apostle was of 
the strongest kind. All additional lustre thrown upon the person 
of Jesus was reflected upon him, the beloved disciple, a chief 
apostle, and leader in the church. The purest sentiments, arising 
from friendship and reverence for his Master, would also prompt 
him to seize all opportunities of doing him honour ; and who can 
assure us that the Apostle did not partake so far of the imperfec- 
tions of human nature as, in some instances, to overlook the cha- 
racter of the means for the attainment of a good end? Historical 
veracity would not appear to him of the chief importance.” —(P. 190.) 


After his review of the four Gospels, our Author takes 
up the ‘‘ Resurrection and Ascension” as the subject of his 
inquiry. He commences in his usual easy way :— 


‘* Peter and the other apostles were dismayed for a time by the 
death of Jesus; but having become persuaded [how?] that he 
was the Messiah, and having abandoned all for his cause, they 
comforted themselves with the belief that he was taken up into 
Heaven like Moses and Elias, [did they not see him crucified ?] 
and would soon appear again to fulfil his promises and restore 
the throne to Israel. They determined then to maintain their 
society ; and having assembled in an upper chamber those of the 
disciples who had not yet dispersed themselves, thev agreed to 
preach that their Master was risen from the dead.”’—(P. 204.) 


That such a view of Jesus, such a change in the charac- 
ters and conceptions of the Apostles, could be produced 
without the fact of the Resurrection, or their belief in a 
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Resurrection, no man will admit. Let us see how Mr. 
Hennell produces the belief, without admitting the fact. 
He says with great simplicity, “ that without this doctrine, 
their cause must be givenup. A crucified malefactor was 
not the Messiah of the prophets ; and if all they could say 
for Jesus ended in this, their claim for him would have to 
bear absurdity on the face of it.” This is very true; but 
how was the belief produced,—for deception is not alleged, 
—and a risen man, no more than a crucified one, was the 
Messiah of the prophets or within the compass of Jewish 
ideas ? 

Mr. Hennell boldly declares that “ it appears from John 
xx. 9, that Jesus had never said this, [after three days I will 
rise again, | even to his own disciples.” (P. 230, note.) We 
turn to this text, and find to our astonishment only this,— 
“as yet they knew not the scripture that he must rise again 
from the dead.” Why,—does not every occasion on which 
he announces his coming death and its consequences, con- 
tain a distinct statement that they understood not what it 
meant? Or what can Mr. Hennell mean, by making it ap- 
pear from John himself, that Jesus never predicted his re- 
surrection on the third day, when John and every one of 
the other Evangelists contain express words to that effect ? 

As we noticed before, Mr. Hennell’s account of the mat- 
ter is that ‘“‘ Joseph of Arimathea, who was able to have the 
body placed in the tomb, was also very well able to have it 
removed.” (P. 230.) The man who had voluntarily exposed 
himself to danger by showing his veneration for Jesus in 
taking charge of the dead body, becomes so alarmed, that, 
to remove suspicion from himself, and to hush up the whole 
affair, he contrives and executes the plot of a fictitious 
resurrection between Friday night and Sunday morning! 
A strange way to avert suspicion from himself,—or to con- 
sign the claims of Jesus to indifference and silence! Mr. 
Hennell shows himself aware of this, and accordingly has 
another theory, which he advances as if it supported this 
first one,—whereas it is totally irreconcileable with it, and 
is in fact a second way of accounting for a belief in the resur- 
rection, without aresurrection. He thinks that the Sanhe- 
drim itself, the Chief Priests, and Pharisees, and Rulers of the 
people, were a party to this method of disposing of Jesus ; 
that they planned the resurrection of the man they had cru- 
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cified! Surely the most marvellous things in the world, 
are the things that men will believe in order to avoid be- 
lieving in miracles. “ Possibly,” says our Author, “ the 
most influential part of the Sanhedrim, suggested or con- 
nived at the proceedings of Joseph, as both expedient for 
themselves, and friendly towards their deluded country- 
men.” The object of this conspiracy is stated to be, that 
“the body might be removed to some more hidden deposi- 
tory, whither the Galileans could not follow it.”—*“ If these 
could be pacified, and above all induced to return speedily 
to their own province, the disaffection would effectually 
be prevented from spreading.” (P. 235.) —So that to impress 
his followers with a belief in his Resurrection, appeared to 
his murderers more likely to quiet their zeal, than to per- 
mit them to know that the body was lying mouldering in 
its tomb, and to draw the necessary inference that there 
must have been mistake, for a dead man could not have 
been their Messiah! We never should have dreamed, 
without Mr. Hennell’s assistance, of a Council putting 
their heads together to impart supernatural attestations 
and sanctions to the claims of a man whom they had cru- 
cified because they believed him to be an impostor, and 
whose followers they earnestly desired to seduce into a for- 
getfulness of his pretensions! Is it not marvellous ? 

Yet our Author absolutely commits himself to this hypo- 
thesis. If this story of his is not a probable one, he knows 
of no other explanation that can be offered, except miracle. 
Hear him :—‘ This then seems to be the whole result we 
can arrive at. The Roman authorities had the power to 
remove the body secretly, but had no motive. For the dis- 
ciples, the attempt must have been hazardous, although 
not clearly impracticable; but a motive for it is not ob- 
vious, and it does not agree with their conduct. Joseph, 
Nicodemus, and, not improbably, other members of the 
Council, had the power,—and motives in their case are 
obvious.” (P. 236.) This then, or miracle. Either,—for 
we cannot allow Mr. Hennell to make one corroborative 
theory out of two conflicting suppositions,—either Joseph 
thought that the best way to avert “the suspicions of the 
Council” (p. 51) from him, was to fabricate the resurrec- 
tion of the man whose claims they dreaded,—or the Coun- 
cil itself jomed with Joseph in spreading a report of the 
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resurrection of a man, whom they had killed, of whose 
claims they never wished to hear again,—and whose fol- 
lowers they desired to pacify, and lead away from disaffec- 
tion. Either this, or the fact of a resurrection, according 
to Mr. Hennell. Is it possible to hesitate? It is very 
sasy to criticise here and there ;—but Mr. Hennell’s con- 
structive parts are far more marvellous than the Miracles, 
—more improbable, for they contradict known laws of 
human nature. 

We observe that our Author discovers “the impress of 
fiction” on the statement, that the Son of Man should be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
whilst he can count only two nights. He mistakes the 
Hebrew reckoning. See 1 Sam. xxx. v. 12, compared 
with v. 13,—and Kuinoel’s note upon the passage. 

We pass over various discussions on the Miracles and 
Prophecies, in which there is much that we agree with, 
both with respect to particular miracles, and to Jewish 
misconceptions of prophecy, but which does not lead to Mr. 
Hennell’s conclusions,—and come to the most important 
chapter in the work, that “On the Character, Views, and 
Doctrines of Christ.” Here is the main point. How does 
he account for the effects produced, without admitting the 
Christian claim? He acknowledges that the character was 
areal one. “The attentive perusal of the four Gospels 
leaves the conviction, that Jesus really lived ; and further, 
that there was in him a combination of traits which do not 
frequently meet in the same individual, the result being a 
character which has few or no parallels in history.” The 
question is, “ does this singularity of character afford an 
evidence of the divinity of his Mission ?” 

I. According to Mr. Hennell, “Jesus was an Enthu- 
siast.” He argues how very natural it was that he should 
be so, but does not state or meet one of the unanswerable 
facts which show that he was not so. Why did not enthu- 
slasm produce something of the same effects in the case of 
John the Baptist ? 

“ Am I told,” says Channing, “that the claims of Jesus 
had their origin, not in imposture, but in enthusiasm ; 
that the imagination, kindled by strong feeling, over- 
powered the judgment so far as to give him the notion of 
being destined to some strange and unparalleled work ? 
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I know that enthusiasm, or a kindled imagination, has 
great power; and we are never to lose sight of it in judging 
of the claims of religious teachers. But I say first, that, 
except in cases where it amounts to insanity, enthusiasm 
works, in a greater or less degree, according to a man’s 
previous conceptions and modes of thought. In Judea, 
where the minds of men were burning with feverish expec- 
tation of a Messiah, I can easily conceive of a Jew ima- 
gining that in himself this ardent conception, this ideal 
of glory, was to be realized. I can conceive of his seating 
himself in fancy on tne throne of David, and secretly pon- 
dering the means of his appointed triumphs. But that a 
Jew should fancy himself the Messiah, and at the same 
time should strip the character of all the attributes which 
had fired his youthful imagination and heart,—that he 
should start aside from all the feelings and hopes of his 
age, and should acquire a consciousness of being destined 
to a wholly new career, and one as unbounded as it was 
new,—this is exceedingly improbable; and one thing is 
certain, that an imagination so erratic, so ungoverned, and 
able to generate the conviction of being destined to a work 
so immeasurably disproportioned to the power of the indi- 
vidual, must have partaken of insanity. Now, is it con- 
ceivable that an individual mastered by so wild and fervid 
an imagination should have sustained the dignity claimed 
by Christ, should have acted worthily the highest part ever 
assumed on earth? Would not his enthusiasm have 
broken out amidst the peculiar excitements of the life of 
Jesus, and have left a touch of madness on his teaching 
and conduct? Is it to such a man that we should look 
for the inculcation of a new and perfect form of virtue, 
and for the exemplification of humanity in its fairest 
form ?” 

Our Author supposes that Jesus did not divest his 
assumed character “of all the attributes which had fired 
his youthful imagination,”’—till the course of events un- 
deceived him. He says that on his last approach to the 
city, “ perceiving that still the kingdom of heaven did not 
appear, that no sufficient human or divine aid was near to 
affect the regeneration which he had hoped to bring to 
Israel, be began to look upon his fate as inevitable, and, 
as it approached nearer, prepared to meet it with a dignity 
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becoming the character he had assumed.” (P. 412.) Why, 
this was the very time when his popularity was at the highest, 
and when an enthusiast would have been most inflamed with 
expectations of success. Is it the part of an enthusiast to 
abandon his pretensions at the moment when multitudes 
take them up,—and seeing the truth, to be weeping over 
Jerusalem when Jerusalem was shouting around him, 
* Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord?” Is this a time for Enthusiasm to wax faint, and 
become wise, rational, and spiritual ? 

Il. According to Mr. Hennell, Jesus was a revolutionist. 
This “appears” from his lamentation over Jerusalem, 
from the number of the Apostles and of the Seventy, and 
from his assuming the titles of Messiah and King. And 
such superficial evidence is supposed to outweigh the whole 
spirit of his character and preaching! ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” “ Whosoever is of the truth, is my subject.” 
“ God is a spirit, and they who worship him must worship 
in spirit and in truth.’ Our Author affirms that “ it 
seems likely that he expected a popular movement to fol- 
low his preaching, towards the beginning of his career, in 
Galilee.” (P.414.) What! was not aimost the first sentence 
he uttered in Galilee, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God!” Does he not de- 
scribe in his very first Discourse, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
as consisting in purity, meekness, mercy, spiritual hunger 
and thirst? Does not he speak cf persecution? And 
where does he promise the persecuted their rewards? Ina 
temporal kingdom of Messiah? No: in Heaven,—éy rote 
ovpavoic, Matt. v.12. Much is attempted to be made of 
the fact that the Apostles, even up to the time of his death, 
thought “that the kingdom of heaven should immedi- 
ately appear.” But did they not misunderstand his warn- 
ings of his approaching death,—and even after his death 
did they not still misunderstand the nature of his kingdom, 
till the Ascension opened to them the spiritual view? Mr. 
Hennell says it “is violent and unwarrantable to suppose 
that they had grossly misunderstood him” on a subject, 
concerning which “they themselves had been sent out by 
him to preach.” But this is not correct: their commis- 
sion never went beyond that of heralds and forerunners, 
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until his existence in heaven only, cut away the roots of 
their most obstinate errors. St. John distinctly states that 
Jesus avoided the multitude when they would make him a 
king. Mr. Hennell has nothing to say to this, except, 
“that he did not then consider the proper time arrived for 
declaring himself openly.” 

Ill. “ Jesus was a reformer ;” and our Author admits 
that this character agreed with his temper and habits of 
thought, much more than that of Revolutionist and King. 
But even as a reformer, he thinks that the full extent of 
the Christian reformation was not contemplated by Jesus 
himself, and that it is very improbable whether he would 
have been prepared for the libe rality of Paul. How then 
are we to explain such passages as these :—‘ They shall 
come from the east and from the west, from re north and 
from the south, but the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out.” ‘ The true worshippers worship in spirit and in 
truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 
“ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom of Heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in Heaven.” 

Mr. Hennell thinks him something of a ritualist. How 
does this accord with his constant scorn of ritualists, and 
constant requirement of life and truth within? “ That 
which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man. For 
from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetuousness, 
wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, 
pride, foolishness: all these evil things come from within, 
and defile the man.” Our Author gets over these difficul- 
ties by arguing, that all the sayings which imply a know- 
ledge of the extension of his kingdom, were made for him 
after his death and the fall of Jerusalem; whilst those 
which look especially Messianish were his own. (P. 428.) 
The reverse of this would be nearer the truth, because in 
harmony with the only principle of int erpretation on which 
we can rely ,—that of preserving the consistency of his ¢ ~ 
racter, and of re ading the records in the light of ‘his spirit, a 
it clearly and broadly reveals itself. Can any one say that 
the impression of Jesus derived from the Gospels, is that 

of a Revolutionist, and a setter up of temporal Kingdoms ‘ 
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[V. “ Jesus was a moral and religious teacher.” ‘ The 
elevation of his manner” is represented as only of that 
kind which a delief in his appointment to be a prophet to 
his nation would give, though there was no actual appoint- 
ment; “and the precepts themselves can hardly be con- 
sidered as more than what a favourably endowed mind 
might have drawn from its own resources, and from such 
materials as we know to have been within the reach of 
Jesus.” (P. 432.) No wise defender of Christianity will rest 
its divine claims upon its preceptive character,—but this 
meagre praise of the precepts is not very consistent with 
other passages in Mr. Hennell’s work,—and this inconsis- 
tency between what he concedes and what he denies is 
sometimes very puzzling. The preceptive part of the 
Gospels is afterwards represented, after a comparison of it 
with the morality of the Jewish writings, as “a remark- 
able combination both of peculiarities and of excellencies.” 
(P. 475.) 

Again, our Author confesses that “ Jesus chiefly has 
unveiled the virtues which dignify adversity, and taught 
men to admire suffering worth ;’—and that, “ precepts of 
this kind, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit,’—‘ Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness sake,—‘ Come 
unto me, for I am meek and lowly in heart,’—‘ But I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil,—these are uncommon, 
and form a conspicuous feature in Christianity.” (P. 437.) 
Yet (p. 416) he argues that Jesus could not have said any 
thing about self-denial and taking up their cross,—and 
“that this is one of those speeches in which the writer has 
allowed himself to introduce his own knowledge of subse- 
quent events.” 

V. He acquired “the command of that deep reverence, 
and that implicit obedience which seem to have been 
yielded to him by his disciples,—by the dazzling nature of 
his pretensions, the force of character with which he sup- 
ported them, and his attractive social qualities.” (P.443.) 
The dazzling nature of his pretensions! ‘“ Fores have holes, 
and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” “ If any man would be my disciple, 
let him take up his cross daily, and follow me.” “ Ye are 
they, who have been with me in my sufferings.” 

Mr. Hennell thinks that he managed the character of a 
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miracle-worker with remarkable “ tact’;’ and when Jesus 
rebukes the disciples with the lesson, “ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of ; the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives but to save them,” Mr. Hennell cites 
this as one of the flagrant instances (for no other purpose is 
it quoted), in which he answered the applicants for a sign, in 
such a manner “as would not compromise his reputation.” 
(P. 444.) 

Then with regard to his “ social qualities.” “ His tales, 
discourses, and ingenious adaptations of passing incidents, im- 
parted higher charms to a life of adventure, and were more 
powerful than a direct command to follow him.” (P.445.) 
One might suppose that our Author was accounting for 
the success of an Eastern Story-teller, rather than of one 
who has ever since been the centre of the world’s history, 
and left the impress of himself upon everything human. 

In his “concluding reflections,’ Mr. Hennell acknow- 
ledges that “it is impossible to rise from the attentive pe- 
rusal of the four Gospels without a strong reverence for 
Jesus Christ,’—that, “even the disposition to cavil and 
ridicule is forced to retire before the majestic simplicity of 
the prophet of Nazareth,’—that “as the tendency of hu- 
man improvement is towards the progressive increase of 
these qualities [moral and intellectual], it may be pre- 
sumed that the empire of Christianity, considered simply 
as the influence of the life, character, and doctrine of 
Christ over the human mind, will never cease ;’—and that 
“the most fastidious scepticism is forced to admit the 
truth of the facts, which such a view of Christianity re- 
quires.” (P. 476,7.) But more than this, he thinks “ that 
the feelings of the human heart have anticipated the labo- 
rious operations of the intellect, and that Christianity has 
taken the advance of philosophy in ministering to the 
deepest wants of man.” (P. 488.) He also wishes to have 
his work “considered as employed in the real service of Chris- 
tianity, rather than as an attack upon it.” (Preface, viii.) 
Nowall this wecould haveconceded, and have given the Chris- 
tian name to Mr. Hennell, in his own sense, if he wishes to 
bear it,—had he regarded Jesus as a perfect Leader to God, 
and left pure and faultless the personal character of the 
Christ. But we cannot understand in what sense, or for 
what reason, a man regards himself as having served to es- 
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tablish the religion of the Christ, or would call himself a 
Christian, who thinks that the Christ, in his miracles, em- 
ployed “shrewdness and management,” and “ suitable eva- 
sions,” though not guilty of direct fraud,—who thinks, 
“that Jesus in triumph might have given different lessons 
to mankind,” from those of “ Jesus in suffering,” (p. 448,) 
—that ‘‘ David’s Son, if he had reached David’s throne, 
might have been, like his supposed progenitor, no /ess 
exacting of homage to himself, than punctilious of rendering 
it to the King of heaven,” (p. 447,)—and that we may 
“rejoice that the tempter was never really permitted to 
expose Jesus to this most severe ordeal; that an untimely 
fate, in the world’s sense, preserved him from being lost 
in a common crowd of kings and conquerors.” (P. 449.) 
Why should our Author wish to serve the religion of 
one who, in his lifetime, claimed no higher office than 
that of Jewish Messiah,—who would have shrunk from 
the liberality of Paul,—and would not have been “ pre- 
pared to go so far in the path of reformation,” or “ to admit 
that in Christ there was neither circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision ?” (P. 426.) 

We conclude by bearing our willing testimony to the 
spirit of earnest and reverent seriousness in which the 
work is written. There is nowhere a trace that candour 
was wilfully set aside. There are several passages in the 
“concluding reflections,” which prove their author to be of 
a refined, clevated, and spiritual order of mind. Indeed 
we think that his sympathy with the spirit and character 
of Christ has led him into not a few inconsistencies be- 
tween his coucessions and his denials. 
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Arr. LIL—VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CREATION. London: John Churchill, Princes-st., 
Soho. 1844. 


Puitosopners of the present day have an inestimable ad- 
vantage, if they know how to use it, in the history of the 
philosophy which has preceded them. Believing, as we do, 
that our present knowledge is but fractional and prepara- 
tory, it would be rash indeed to speak of it as (absolutely 
in an adult state: yet in comparison with the earlier 
essays at reading the book of nature, we may call our at- 
tainments the opinions of manhood, aud the speculative 
philosophy of the Greeks, or of the European schoolmen, 
the fancies of infancy. In nothing, perhaps, do those 
earlier sages appear more helpless, than in the want of any 
means of testi, © and verifying their happiest divinations. 
A Pythagoras :.ght anticipate the discoveries of Coperni- 
cus, or a Democritus those of Dalton; but as neither had 
any means of guaranteeing their theories to the common 
human understanding, they were worth no more than 
other arbitrary opinions, and took no permanent hold on 
thoughtful minds. 

In other words, they had attained no just Logic, appli- 
cable to the subjects which they took in hand. And this 
evidently rose out of the error of running away from the 
easy and near, into the region of the difficult and remote. 
Unaware to themselves, they undertook the most arduous 
speculations first, and had no conception of the very 
gradual steps by which we must mount up towards truth, 
in regard to so mighty a universe. ‘To the Greeks we are 
indebted for Geometry and elementary Astronomy; a 
legacy so valuable, that there may be danger of seeming 
ungracious, when we dwell on their deficiencies, instead of 
repaying them with thanks. Unfortunately, however,— 
though at least one master-mind among them understood 
perfectly well, that accumulated experience must be the 
foundation of all theory, and exemplified his doctrine by a 
long life of unintermitting research,—the majority of phi- 
losophers utterly misunderstood the true relation between 
genius aud assiduity. We now know well that the augu 
ries of genius are useless,—or are even false and seducing 
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lights,—when not based on an ample store of facts; and 
that no theory, however deservedly great the authority of 
him who propounded it, must be allowed to stand, when it 
is found to clash with the fresh discoveries of experience. 
If diligence goes first, and genius follows afterwards, great 
advances will be made; but if the order be reversed, there 
rannot be a more lamentable thing than undue venera- 
tion for the original dicta of ancient sages. This was the 
~ause which kept back sound knowledge for fifteen hun- 
dred years. What Aristotle and Ptolemy had believed, 
was imposed as a law on the mind; and infinite industry 
in observing nature then conferred no benefit on science, 
because the observers were deliberately bent on forcing all 
phenomena to agree with the principles consecrated by 
tradition. If assiduous observation could have attained 
truth, the followers of Ptolemy would have attained it ; 
but that was impossible, while the mind itself was fettered, 
—while, instead of investigating Nature, in the dignity of 
an interpreter of God’s works, it was engaged unawares in 
idolizing the forestalled conclusions of man. 

But from the moment when the chains of Authority 
fell off from the human mind, a progress commenced, alike 
steady and rapid, of which no end can be seen. We have 
learned to begin science independently from every quarter 
at which we come into contact with Fact; in the faith 
that no truths are despicable, and that every established 
principle may prove a stepping-stone to something beyond. 
In this way a great number of independent sciences arise, 
and each “develops within itself a Logic of its own. No 
doubt there is an all-embracing Logic ; but this cannot be 
attained in an early stage: and a cardinal mistake of the 
Greek schools lay in not knowing that it must grow up 
out of discoveries, and cannot be forced. Hence the mise- 
rable meagreness of what they call Logic or Dialectics.— 
The proofs to which modern science lays claim, are not (in 
the technical sense of the word) demonstrative, and cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be such; but they are proofs 
addressed to the ordinary understanding, and inevitably 
produce conviction on a man void of all pretensions to ori- 
ginality, if only he have adequate information and power 
of intelligence. Until a proof has such a measure of co- 
gency, it is not received as valid, or at least as finally es- 
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tablished: hence the public at large have the unanimity of 
men of science as the great guarantee of truth. Here 
again we see how absolutely requisite for all stability in 
truth it is, that no Authority should be allowed to domi- 
neer ; for where it does, this guarantee loses at once nearly 
all its value. While then we revere the genius of Newton 
and Leibnitz, of Haller and John Hunter, of Laplace and 
Cuvier, of Lavoisier, Franklin, Davy, and other more re- 
cent names, we have the more confidence in their truth, 
for the very reason that we yield little or nothing to their 
authority. Their honourable office has been, as priests of 
nature, so to interpret to us its before hidden mysteries, 
that we may know them for ourselves. Through the divi- 
nations of these great minds, generally guided by facts 
previously ascertained, practical research has taken more 
fruitful channels ; and assiduous talent, instead of wasting 
itself in astrology, alchemy, and the endless toils of a Kepler, 
has stored up far more vast repositories of experience, 
because so many can labour together when a guiding prin- 
ciple has been found. Four brilliant trains of light, As- 
tronomy, Physiology, Chemistry, and Geology, streaming 
for awhile parallel to each other, seem now about to mingle 
their glory into a common history of the marvellous past. 

They were long content to deal with the pettiest truths ; 
and as the reward of faith, are about to attain the grandest. 
Beginning with inquiries concerning the movements of 
penduluuis and collision of balls; from measuring heat 
and weighing substances; from trying what will burn, 
what will melt, what will combine, what will part; from 
making cabinets of shells, and counting the internal organs 
of dead animals; from examining rocks and digging up 
shell-fish ;—thev have proceeded to investigate the pliysi- 
cal nature of the heavenly bodies, to register the chauges 
which have past on this globe, ‘and the order in which 
animals were introduced upon it: and are now inevitably 
impelled to consider, what law was at work in guiding the 
sequences which men of science at length anal re- 
cognize as fact. 

As in the training of children, so in all the early teaching 
of mankind, knowledge is imparted dictatorially, and proof 
is considered need lless. The celebrated ipse dixit,—“ The 
master declared it,’—though regarded as characteristic of 
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the Pythagorean school, is in truth only one indication 
that that school (the first which introduced the word 
‘Philosophy,”) had not effected its emancipation from the 
sacerdotal system out of which it sprung. We cannot 
wonder that all the early national religions of mankind 
incorporated with religion (properly so-called) much spe- 
culation which belongs to other branches of human know- 
ledge; for a division of labour (so to say) had not been 
effected in these different branches ; and the priest, legis- 
lator, prophet, or whatever other name might indicate 
his prevailing character, taught all human knowledge 
then attained or received. But whatever he taught, he 
of necessity taught with dogmatic authority ; out of which 
arose the unexpected and often unpleasant result, that the 
later investigations of science disagreed with the enacted 
and canonized belief. A Hindoo legislator did not know 
that he was teaching geography, and not religion, when he 
told of the form and height of Mount Meru, of the course 
and length of the sacred Ganges, or of the successive seas 
of water, milk, wine, &e.—which girdle the flat terraqueous 
circle: and a devout modern Hindoo is apt to regard it 
as a bold and impious invasion of consecrated ground, to 
claim the whole province of Geography as cognizable to 
the human intellect. Englishmen of ordinary information 
have little merey on such timidity of understanding. Our 
most devout missionaries hesitate not to overbear, by 
modern Astronomy, or by the attested experience of Navi- 
gators, the erroneous philosophy of Hindooism. 

It is to be regretted that those who see clearly that the 
demonstrations of science ought not to be set aside for 
other people’s religion, are not always aware that they 
must apply the same rule to their own. Religion, in its 
highest, equally as in its lowest form, has its root in Faith : 
which is fed by the yearnings and aspirations of sentiment, 
but cannot affect positive proof, without losing its essen- 
tial nature. It no longer needs faith to receive the doc- 
trine of Gravitation; and if ever demonstration were at- 
tained for the propositions that “ Truth is of all things best 
for man,” and, “ All things work together for good to them 
that love God,’—to adopt and act on them might be a 
triumph of intellect over sense, but would be no effort of 
faith. Heice with the progress of human knowledge, the 
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province of Faith, and indeed of Religion, is necessarily 
more and more circumscribed; since, as Science is the 
well-defined expression of best-known truth, so is Religion 
the embodiment of our best feelings concerning the im- 
perfectly known. Nor is this retrogression of the limits 
within which Faith acts, to be lamented ; for it is manifest 
that in God there is no room for Faith, because with him 
all is Knowledge; and every approach to this must imply 
a higher and better state. Nevertheless, since the crea- 
ture is essentially finite in understanding, a sphere for 
Faith must always exist ; and without its acting, a griev- 
ous void will be left in the soul,—whether of man or angel. 
But, little as many are aware of it, Faithlessness is often 
betrayed in the struggle to retain in the region of Faith 
that which is already passing into the region of Science : 
for it implies doubt of the value of Truth. Every truly reli- 
gious man ought earnestly to protest against the deplorable 
error of confounding religion with ready-made scientific 
propositions. If indeed a corpus of “ divinity” is set forth as 
a religion, it is too manifestly absurd to expect any to 
believe it without evidence; and if evidence is alleged at 
all, it is impossible to exclude that portion which from 
time to time is tendered by Sciences as they rise. Since 
moreover the mind which judges of the evidence is finite 
and fallible, its conclusions on the question whether the 
system be infallibly true must ever be provisional and liable 
tore-judgment. The mistake which we deprecate, perverts 
Faith either into “the candid reception of evidence ;” (which 
is a most excellent thing, but quite a different virtue ;) or 
into the determination to shut our eyes to facts. Those 
however who, like the Author of the remarkable volume 
before us, have girded up their hearts to follow truth and 
the God of truth wherever he shall lead them, will never 
fear knowledge, as though God could wish us to believe 
error; nor will they ever doubt whether room for Faith 
will be left, when the region of our ignorance is infinite. 
All human faith is necessarily mixed with superstition, 
in proportion to our mistake of its province. Every fresh 
advance of certain knowledge apparently sweeps off a por- 
tion of (so-called) religious belief, but only to leave the true 
religious element more and more pure. And in proportion to 
its purity will be its influence for good, and for good only 
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In looking back at past systems of religion, it is obvious 
that with some sterling metal, a vast amount of dross has 
been mixed; and if owr systems, in their turn, are put 
into the fire, we ought to rejoice in the hope that some of 
our dross will be burned out. If any one will approach 
the volume before us in this spirit, he will confess that the 
Author is a man of devout and contemplative mind ; infi- 
nitely far from endeavouring to see nothing marvellous in 
a world, in which every extension of knowledge shows us 
more reason to admire and adore. Although it is very far 
from the Author’s intention to attack any revered and 
sacred authority, we feel justified in saying that his spari 
expresses the thought, “Though I love Moses much, I love 
truth more :” and assuredly, whoever does not dare to con- 
fess this to himself, is enslaved to predetermined opinions ; 
and has no greater chance of learning any living truth from 
the book of nature (which is wholly superseded by a book 
of Moses,) than had the Ptolemaic school from their count- 
less observations of the heavens. 

In this volume is found much, tending to put into the 
background the direct and special actings of Deity, in com- 
parison with the great results which his wisdom works out 
by the silent operation of Law. Every superficial religionist 
will no doubt be displeased with this; and many also, we 
fear, who ought to be expected to throw off prepossessions. 
‘The untutored mind is aghast at the fire and the earth- 
quake and the storm, but is unimpressed by the tranquil 
course of daily nature; just as the brute is scared by the 
lightning, but inobservant of the stars. With every step 
upwards in intelligence, we learn to think more of the 
“common” arrangements of the world, and to lay less 
proportionate stress on interruptions and interferences, as 
though these were more peculiarly sacred. Indeed, as 
Natural Theology has ever been based on a knowledge of 
the laws by which the divine mind acts, in the material or 
moral universe ; all increased acquaintance with those laws 
should be hailed by every intelligent worshipper. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss here to allude to several 
results (actual or suspected) of modern science, against 
which an outcry has been raised by an ill-informed zeal for 
religion. 

I. First we must of course reckon the attacks on Galileo, 
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and those who with him believed the earth to move round 
the sun. ‘This is far too hackneyed to dwell upon; and 
the sole reason for alluding to it here, is, because that was 
the great era at which “ Religious Authority,” as an im- 
pediment to scientific progress, received its first shock ; 
and its signal defeat, witnessed by the present state of 
opinion, is an instructive omen concerning all similar fu 
ture collisions. 

II. The supposed tendency of modern physiology to 
Materialism has peculiarly alarmed Protestant divines. 
We are not concerned with the truth or falsehood of the 
opposite theories which have been advanced on this sub- 
ject; but with their religious aspect. The Author of this 
volume is a decided Materialist; but he holds that this 
does not in the slightest degree affect the truths of Theism ; 
since the development of faculties whereby we surpass the 
brutes, is precisely that which puts us into contact with 
Deity. ‘The whole subject of Materialism has been so in- 
volved in verbal controversy, that we desire here to try to 
clear off much that is extraneous. 

First, let it be observed, that if (according to a current 
opinion) Materialism consists in supposing that the soul 
possesses weight, extension, visibility, and other properties 
of matter, all the ancients were materialists. Beyond a 
doubt, Job, Ezekiel, and John, equally with Plato, Cicero, 
and the Christian fathers, conceived of spirit as nothing 
but thin matter—vapour or gas; and the philosophic 
idea of spirit, now current in the regions of learning, is 
not older than the days of the European Schoolmen. It is 
at once evident that the recent philosophy cannot be of 
essential moment to religion.—But such a view of mate- 
rialism is for many reasons unsatisfactory. Electricity, 
light, and heat, are regarded even by those moderns who 
hold the corpuscular theory concerning the two last, to be 
void of gravitation, and (we believe) of inertia. Yet it is 
evidently Materialism to teach that the substance of the 
soul is made of these ingredients. 

Next; to those who will have it that nothing is Spirit 
which has a proper attachment to Space or Time, we think 
it may be fairly replied that owr souls do not fulfil this 
condition. If we know anything about them at all, it is 
that they stand in most intimate relation to our bodies, 
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and are susceptible of change, growth and decay, with the 
progress of time. 

But we believe the real question under debate may be 
fairly stated as follows : 

The Immaterialist alleges that that entity or essence, 
a result or action of which is Consciousness, Thought, 
Feeling, Voluntary Motion, serves no other purpose than 
to produce these very phenomena; and does not act 
(within the sphere of our ordinary experience) except in 
organized bodies:—The Materialist, on the contr: ry, al- 
leges that the substance or force whereby we think, feel, 
and move, subserves not only these functions in the bodies 
which we call animated, but other functions likewise in un- 
organized bodies, popularly called inanimate. Which of 
the two doctrines is true, appears to be an intelligible and 
legitimate question of natural philosophy. There is no 
self- inconsistency in either assertion. Facts must decide 
between them, and dogmatism for or against appears to us 
equally out of place. The Immaterialists, however, are— 
we are disposed to say, habitually—guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion; as though their opponents said, or ought to say, that 
there was any “ likeness” between Thought and Matter. 
This would be about as absurd as to hold that Attraction 
was like Matter, or indeed the Soul like Thought. We know 
nothing of substance except by the phenomena displayed ; 
and we infer similarity of substance only from similarity 
of phenomena. Motion of the limbs being one marked 
symptom of life, as soon as it was discovere ‘d that galvan- 
ism would move the limbs of a de ad animal, a link was 
found between life and those forces which animate unor- 
ganized matter. Vastly more proof than such an isolated 
fact is needed to demonstrate their identity; but other 
facts of the same kind may (for aught we know) be here- 
after elicited. Meanwhile, there is no absurdity in augur- 
ing that materialism may in time be proved true, nor is it 
unprofitable to seek out experiments which may help to 
test it. The controversy must be decided by physiological 
and physical discoveries, not.by internal speculation, nor 
by imagined religious necessities. 

But we cannot stop short here. We further assert, that 
the doctrine of Materialism, if it be ever so true, ought not 
to affect any doctrine of morality or of religion, rnghtly so 
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called. To put this in a strong light, let us be allowed to 
make an extravagant supposition, which will give every 
advantage to the opposite argument. Suppose that a future 
Mr. Crosse should succeed in constructing a living dog out 
of inorganic matter, by a series of galvanic operations, and 
that this dog should display all the sagacity and affections 
of other dogs: this would be the most decisive imaginable 
proof of the identity of that substance by which brutes 
think, feel, and live, with electric and other forces which 
act on unorganised matter. Yet such an experiment would 
not have the most remote tendency to undo our experience 
and our internal perceptions that truth, justice, disin- 
terestedness, humility, compassion, purity, are better than 
their opposites ; it could not justly lower our reverence and 
admiration for the great Power who presides over thie 
universe which we behold, or alter in any point the posture 
of our hearts and spirits towards him. ‘The sphere of reli- 
gion is the inner and moral world; and as no external dis- 
coveries of philosophy change the moral and spiritual nature 
of man, fear of any permanent harm to religion from this 
quarter is vain. Unwillingly, however, we must confess, 
that such fears do temporarily verify themselves. For if 
the professors of religion proclaim that certain doctrines of 
philosophy are subversive of religion, too many are found 
to take them at their word. 

No doubt it is a prevailing idea, that the doctrine of 
Immaterialism is essential as a foundation for that of Future 
Retribution. Rightly to discuss this question might need 
half a volume. Here it may suffice broadly to protest 
against basing such a doctrine on physical subtleties. 
The experience of the old Platonists and other schools 
which committed this error, might sufficiently warn us 
against it. A man who believed his soul to be immortal, 
because it was an unchangeable atom in which his self con- 
sisted, was irresistibly carried to believe his past as well as 


his future immortality; and therefore lost all idea of 
“person” in connection with his soul. As Archbishop 
Whately well states it :—“they believed, not their souls, 


but the substance of their souls, to be immortal :” and per- 
sonality being drepped, Pantheism crept in, which was 
nothing but veiled Materialism in its most objectionable 
form. Equally clear is it, that the immortality of the lowest 
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brutes,—a limpet or a fly,—perhaps even that of the souls 
of vegetables, follows from the same reasoning; as may be 
seen indeed in Butler’s Analogy: and all moral import in 
a future existence becomes more than problematical. But 
the very basis of the theory is in direct collision with noto- 
rious fact. It is pretended that the soul is unchangeable ; 
when we have all the proof possible that it changes from 
day to day, and nothing but hardy denial on the other 
side. And if it be ever so immaterial, it still remains, that 
what had its beginning at birth, may have its end at death. 
In short, no arguments on this subject are worth listening 
to, but such as touch the conscience and turn on moral 
feeling,—on our hopes and fears,—remorse or aspirations. 
The doctrine of a life to come is worthless for religious 
purposes, except so far as the argument is religious, not 
physiological or metaphysical. 

One other ground of fear from Materialism derives too 
much countenance from a prevailing doctrine of Phrenolo- 
gists. It is supposed that a materialist must of course be 
a Necessarian, and must deny that men can be justly 
praised or blamed, rewarded or punished. We know that 
a necessarian may with logical consistency hold that it is 
right to punish a man, as we would whip a dog, merely 
because experience shows the efficacy of the motive ; but 
although this satisfies the lower demands of economics, it 
by no means meets what we believe spiritual religion and 
sound morality to require. To hold that self-reproach and 
penitence is self-delusion, does appear to us a grievous and 
immoral error; and we regret that the Author of the Ves- 
tiges of Creation does not express himself more decidedly 
against it, when he approaches the topic. He distinctly 
recognises the reality of Self-Controul; and therefore we 
hope, that if he had the opportunity of further explanation, 
we should be satisfied with his view.—Having said thus 
much, we must add, that we cannot ourselves see any proper 
connection between Materialism and the doctrine of Neces- 
sity. The latter controversy is notoriously an entangling 
one. Spiritual Fatalists are not at all rare among con- 
templative and even devout persons; and as far as we can 
see, the difficulties in the way of believing in human Free 
Agency are equally great, and need to be met by the very 
same considerations, in the immaterialist as in the mate- 
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rialist theory. No materialist has any right to argue that 
as a planet moves without power of self-controul, so also 
must the human brain act, if its forces are merely material 
ones. For the pretended analogy would quite as well prove 
that it cannot hope and desire, meditate and reflect, as that 
it cannot act freely upon itself. Into such false analogies 
those are perhaps peculiarly apt to fall, who have st tudied 
inanimate, more than animated or rational nature: and it 
is hardly fair to charge on materialism, as such, the errors 
which arise out of an ‘undue enc roachme nt of physiology on 
the domain of morals. The Writer before us certainly is 
not chargeable with the least taint of scepticism concerning 
the reality of ethical laws. As he emphatically says, (p. 383,) 
“An individual, a party, a people, can no more act unjustly 
with safety, than [ could with safety place my leg in the 
track of a coming wain, or attempt to fast thirty di Lys.” 

Let what we have already stated be ¢ distinctly remem- 
bered, that we are not advocating Materialism, but simply 
keeping the path of inquiry open, by protecting this theory 
agast the charge of a necessary alliance with scepticism 
or irreligion. 

Ill. In the last century, Buffon gave some alarm, by 
speculating how the Solar System might have been formed 
by a comet knocking off portions of the Sun: and it was 
thought a matter of much consequence by Natural Theo- 
logians, to disprove by astronomy this atheistic idea. It 
was a favourite point with them to insist, that although 
Gravity would account for the planets continuing to move 
round the sun as they do, yet @ primitive impulse from the 
immediate hand of the Creator was quite essential. As if 
to confound this sort of Theology, the discoveries of Sir 

Herschel and the brilliant Theory of La Place were 
destined in a few short years to bring to light, that gravity 
itself acting on nebulous matter supplies the rotatory motion 
and the imagined “ primitive” impulse. The Theory to 
which we refer did not indeed at first excite much attention 
nor gain universal acceptance: but from the time that 
Conte verified it by showing that it accounted for the rela- 
tion between the length of a month and of a day,—indeed 
for that between the time of rotation of every heavenly 
body and the time in which any other revolves round it,— 
thenceforth it has passed into the number of proved truths, 
as part and pareel of our children’s heritage. An excellent 
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popular treatise has in recent years been put forth, pro- 
pounding these glorious discoveries with almost obtrusive 
piety ; and atheism has been marvellously cheated in a fan- 
cied stronghold. 

Let us not lose the instruction which such experience 
affords. Theism is not so easily disturbed, as men of little 
faith fancy. It has its roots far too deeply fixed in the 
heart of man, its branches far too broadly overshadow his 
whole social life, to be harmed by sciences which trace out 
Cause and Effect. These teach the intellect, no doubt, to 
think differently of the mode in which God has constructed 
his universe; but they cannot forbid the heart and con- 
science to recognise God in it. We admire the Universe 
for what we see and find it to be, quite independently of 
the question, how it came to be what it is. We no longer 
believe that the very voice of Deity gave twenty-nine com- 
mands to move, to the twenty-nine planets and satellites 
which revolve round our sun ; but it would be preposterous 
to pretend that this has lessened our confidence or lowered 
our conceptions as to the Divine existence, power and 
wisdom. At the bottom of these modern alarms, is the 
same nurrow view which made an old Athenian apprehend 
atheism, from the discovery that lightning was produced, 
not by the direct manipulation of Jupiter, but by the con- 
currence of two clouds. More elevated ideas of the Deity 
have been gained, the more it has been discerned in each 
separate department of nature that He acts by law, not by 
muscular force and special interference ; and we need not 
doubt that the same result will follow from every develop- 
ment of sound science in the same direction. 

To avoid misunderstanding, we must interpose our 
explanation of the phrase, special acting or interference of 
the Deity. Some tell us, that to ordain a law, (as that of 
gravity,) foreknowing all the results, is to ordain every 
result, and therefore to enact them specially. This is to 
say, that special can only mean ordinary. And yet it is 
certain that the question is not one of mere words. The pre- 
vailing and popular idea (which the writer of these remarks 
is maintaining) demands the use of the term Special; which 
surely has an intelligible and natural sense. We may 
conceive of a destructive earthquake as wrought by the 
Divine Power, not because under the immediate circum- 
stances his wisdom judged it a desirable event, but merely 
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because it was better to allow of it than to break through 
certain physical laws, or (if any so call them) modes of pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Great Spirit to himself.—Again, 
on the contrary, we might conceive of the same phenomenon 
as willed and brought about by him, as an isolated act, 
chosen in and for itself, apart from considerations of phy- 
sical law. Events of the latter kind are popularly and 
naturally called Special actings of Deity; aud we cannot 
conceive of such, without instantly canvassing their moral 
end. Thus if a man is struck dead by lightning, one who 
believes this to be a special act of God, inevitably asks, for 
whose sin, or for whose benefit, this was done. On the 
contrary, those exertions of divine power which are sup- 
posed to go on according to physical law, would never 
suggest a like inquiry. The details have then no moral 
complexion whatever, but are strictly mechanical; at least, 
if anything in the universe can be mechanical at all. 
Perhaps rather we should say, this is what we mean by 
calling a process “ mechanical,” viz. that it displays 
nothing concerning the heart, mind, or judgment of God, 
and is wholly uz-moral. No doubt every Law is capable 
of being viewed in a moral aspect. We could not conceive 
of an evil law as existing under the government of God ; 
but numerous results in detail may be evil, which yet are 
endured by him, because it is (in his wisdom) better to 
adhere to law, than to violate it. Such results are popu- 
larly and expressively said to be “ permitted, but not 
ordained :” and to assert that they had been “specially 
willed” by the Deity, would in numerous cases, and (the 
present w riter thinks) with great juste 3s, be felt as hich! 


‘ hbo need 


offensive to pious feeling. ‘To allege that this view unduly 
limits Ommnipotence, is mere confusion of thought: for 
what sort of Omnipotence is it, to be able simultaneous 
both to break and keep a law? 

A very bold and at first sight startling attempt, not 
only to extend the province of Law, in regard to the origi- 
nation of animal and vegetable life, but even to develop 
the order and method followed by the Creator, is contained 
in the able, interesting, and modest-sized volume, entitled, 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. It opens 
with a concise summary of the now established Astrono 
mical Cosmogony of Sir W. Herschel and La Place ; 
tracing this earth from its state of vapour, down to th 
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time when a solid crust, comparatively cool, first formed 
on its surface. At this point, Geology takes up the his- 
tory, which Astronomy had begun: and in a series of com- 
prehensive chapters, the Author gives a rapid sketch of 
the very important results, at which the untiring assiduity 
and versatile accomplishments of great Geologists still in 
the vigour of life have arrived. It is not our purpose to 
criticize these chapters in detail. If the Author have ad- 
vanced any questionable facts, or fallen into any partial 
errors, yet, we apprehend, it is impossible that he should 
have gone wrong in any of the greater results on which his 
whole argument turns. The magnificent conclusions in 
which all Geologists agree, are these :—that the crust of 
this earth has gone through a long series of changes in the 
course of countless thousands of years: that organic life 
has been successively introduced upon it, according as it 
became fitted for its reception: that the animals and 
plants of lower organization were first introduced: that 
among vertebrated animals, fishes came first, then reptiles, 
next birds ; afterwards marsupial beasts; then true mam- 
malia; and finally Man.—Here a most novel fact comes 
out, destined to work a great revolution in human opinion. 
Creation was not confined to the beginning of the world, but 
even on this earth has been a slow, and, as it were, a con- 
tinuous operation. Previously, there seemed to be an im- 
mense cliaism between the origination of species and that 
of individuals. Geology has now shown that no such 
chasm exists: that Creation cannot be regarded as excep- 
tional and an interference, (if at least the originating of 
species be “‘creation,”) and that we may reason concern- 
ing it from the analogies of our known world, seeing that 
it has gone on for ages after that world was in all funda- 
mental respects what it still is. It was impossible to con- 
template the series of geological phenomena, without being 
struck with a belief, which (as far as we know) was first 
clearly stated in print by Sir John Herschel :—“ that the 
Creator had given existence to the species of animated 
beings according to some law.” Before Geology had started 
on its brilliant career, such an opinion might have seemed 
premature: yet there was already accumulating proof of 
the same truth from Physiology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy. On comparing vertebrated animals at first sight 
most unlike,—as a man and an elephant; a bat, an 
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ostrich, and a horse,—the relation between the bony struc- 
ture of all proved to be far more similar than could have 
been expected in works, each of which had been executed 
separately by a special operation. The conclusion was 
strengthened exceedingly by a comparison of the internal 
parts of animals, and by the continually growing know- 
ledge of the organization of their lower orders. To 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, we understand, the merit belongs of 
having burst the trammels which confined his predecessors, 
and of having opened a larger view of animated nature 
than the illustrious Cuvier had ventured to take. Un- 
daunted by the stigma of Atheism which has rested on St. 
Hilaire, the intrepid Baden Powell, in his excellent volume 
upon the Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth, has 
calmly reviewed the whole controversy; and has in no 
ambiguous terms showed his conviction, that the old- 
fashioned idea of Creation must in certain important par- 
ticulars be remodelled. 

Reasons against its soundness show themselves, in fact, 
on the surface of Natural History, forbidding us to believe 
that organic life was originally, any more than at present 
and in detail, produced by a special act of the Creator, as 
above explained. First, it is well known that many ani- 
mals have useless parts. Such are the nipples of the 
human male; the fifth claw in dogs; the callosities in the 
legs of horses; the bony projections on the ribs of the 
ostrich, which serve an important purpose in other birds, 
but in the ostrich are too short to be of use. Now, as it 
is impossible to impute imperfection to the divine con- 
triver, and as those superfluities wou/d imply imperfection, 
if each species were made by a separate act of power, the 
conclusion is hard to avoid, that they were not so made ; 
but that these apparent imperfections are (as im the moral 
world) a necessary consequence of some general law, or 
agency, Which has operated unbidden as to details. Next ; 
particular animals are known to exist, a separate origina- 
tion of which would be most difficult to reconcile with 
Supreme Benevolence. Who can conceive of a hideous 
worm, created for the express purpose of gnawing the 
human bowels, and incapable of living elsewhere 7—of a 
fly, the instinct of which teaches it to lay its eggs in the 
brains of the sheep, to the exquisite torture of the innocent 
animal? If the foul creatures which eat up diseased bodies 
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while still alive, attacked only the direst transgressors; if 
we could flatter ourselves that none but a Sulla or a Herod 
could fall a victim to these loathsome diseases; we might 
get some shuddering comfort in the thought of righteous 
retribution. But when it is most manifest that we are 
exposed to these visitations, im common with the lower 
animals, solely because we are flesh and blood like them ; 
it becomes all but impossible to believe that the Creator 
had a moral object in creating, and did create by a separate 
act, every one of these torturing scourges. But besides 
these special arguments tendered by the details of Natural 
History, the mere catalogue of the numbers of plants, in- 
sects, and other animals, has great weight. As the Co- 
pernican system won belief by the contrast of its sublime 
simplicity to the inextricable complexity into which that of 
Ptolemy had grown; so, when we read of the hundred 
thousand species of plants and animals by which this globe 
is peopled, the eye accustomed to the analogies of the 
Divine procedure, discerns that all these creatures must 
have come forth by the operation of law. 

As long as it was believed that all animated nature 
stood in an inseparable relation, both of time and space, 
to Man, the difficulties of the common hypothesis were 
more or less concealed. But when so large a number of 
species is known to be far beyond the reach of man, whe- 
ther for good or evil, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
attribute a moral end, as the reason why each one sepa- 
rately was brought into existence. Nor is it at all easy to 
acquiesce in the idea, that the gigantic Saurians, or mam- 
mala of an extinct race, or the microscopic creatures 
whose remains le by millions in an inch of rock, were 
created that their dead bodies might be of use to man. 
For countless ages together this globe was an wn-moral 
scene of life. Such a state of things is evidently, in itself, 
imperfect ; and is not easily understood, except as a part 
of that which was to come. 

In this stage the Author before us takes up the ques- 
tion; and appeals to the immensity of the universe to 
confirm the argument that creation (of species) must have 
proceeded by law. Where there is light, we may infer 
by analogy that there are eyes; where there is an atmo- 
sphere, that there is breath. We know not how to con- 
ceive of any moral and worthy object for a special inter- 
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ference, (which must, in fact, be so constantly going on 
as to make it a sort of daily operation,) to create first a 
shell-fish in one planet, then a zoophyte in another. If 
Divine Wisdom sees it fit to cause these creatures to exist, 
we seem to be imputing a defect of power or wisdom, in 
imagining a special act for each case; when all that we 
ean discern of the Divine procedure in His best known 
works, and all the highest exhibitions of intellect in man, 
would suggest some simpler method. If we cannot doubt 
organic life to pervade all the globes to which the stars are 
suns, we must believe it to be produced by Law, as much 
as the worlds in which it acts. If Law has in it the 
mechanical element, this is the very point which makes 
it more appropriate for the production of irrational crea- 
tures in a non-ethical world. Nor can any such rea- 
sonings be justly taxed with presumption. For we are 
driven of necessity to select one of two hypotheses: that 
the Creator originated living species either by or without 
special and direct action; and it is very gratuitous to pre- 
tend that the latter hypothesis implies haughtier know- 
ledge in the person who adopts it, than the former. 

But the present Author goes beyond all this. He not 
only is convinced that this world has been filled with living 
beings by law, but that its earlier species were introduc- 
tory to those which now exist, in a higher sense than that 
curiously marbled rocks are made of their remains. Ie 
believes that the less perfect species preceded the more 
perfect, partly, no doubt, because the globe was not yet 
fitted for the latter, but more especially because the former 
were destined to become parents of the latter. In short, 
he holds that each species of animals has, in length of time, 
and in consequence of the changes of vital stimuli, been 
produced in the way of common generation out of a species 
immediately below it. As for the primitive species of all, 
he ventures to conjecture that they gained existence by 
the action of electric and other forces on pre-existing forms 
of matter. 

We wish here to insist, that however deep the scientific 
interest attaching to the questions thus boldly mooted, 
Theism is not concerned with their decision. If it must, 
at any rate, be conceded that animal species have come 
forth by a uniform law, and not by special volitions of the 
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Creative energy; if we are not to look for the “ primitive 
impulse” in this, but in an earlier, stage; if it is no less 
true that Man, as a species, than that every individual 
man, came into existence by Second Causes ; it cannot be 
of primary importance with Theology, what those Second 
Causes were. Nor yet ought a belief in creation by 
law to give any shock to devout sentiment. For if none 
of us the less regards a Heavenly Father to be his true 
Creator, because of having had an earthly father, why 
should the same pious feeling be impaired, by learning 
that the first man, equally with ourselves, was produced by 
instrumental and secondary causation ? 

In defence of his main point—the birth of one species 
out of another—which he modestly styles his “ Hypothe- 
sis,’ the Author adduces an elaborate argument, not 
always equally cautious and well grounded, and in our 
opinion weakened by some chapters which are intended to 
make it more perfect. We shall try to exhibit as forcibly 
as we can, avoiding the more doubtful questions, the argu- 
ments by which his Hypothesis would seem at present to 
stand or fall. 

It has long been discerned by Natural Historians, that 
species of animals are mysteriously linked togethe r by 
similarities ; so that between two that are strikingly dif- 
ferent, numerous intermediate connectives can be traced. 
Many missing links have been found in the fossil world : 
and a mere inspection of the relation thus ascertained 
between species and species, suggests the idea that in them 
we see the same animal (so to say) in a different stage of 
progress. Let us call to mind the striking illustration by 
which La Place confirmed the nebular theory.—One who 
should for the first time look on the trees of a forest, 
would justly infer that the largest oak had once been small 
as the slender sapling, and had passed through all the 
intermediate states. So also, looking on the nebular sys- 
tems, we ure impelled to believe that the star with a bur 
round it was oace a globular but uncondensed system of 
luminous matter, and, earlier still, an irregular mass.—The 
same argument (it was objected by an opponent) will 
equally apply to the species of animals. This remark cer- 
tainly may once have seemed to weaken the value of La 
Place’s s parallel: it will not do so now; but, on the con- 
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trary, it more than suggests that the same reasonings 
ought to be applied to animated nature around us. To 
object that we do not see before our eyes a fox-race grow 
up into dogs, or negroes into Europeans, is as unfair as 
the demand to show us a new planet, formed within the 
era of human record. The hypothesis itself implies a 
progress too slow to allow of being tested in a time so 
short ; nor in fact has there been in recent ages any such 
change of physical circumstances, as we presume to be 
necessary for the developments in question. 

If it be objected that we know of no series of causation 
which can turn foxes into dogs, while we do know that 
gravitation can change a nebula into a solar system; this 
(supposing both assertions strictly true) would only prove 
that the Nebular Theory has more complete proof than the 
other can as yet pretend to: but our ignorance of the series 
of causation would not show that the argument, as far as it 
goes, is not sound and probable. 

But again: the superfluous parts in many animals, to 
which allusion has already been made, are often of such a 
character as to betoken progress from an earlier, or towards 
a later, state, in the individual or in the species. From 
the mamme of men, it is obvious to draw an inference that 
every male infant was (in some sense and degree) a female, 
before it wasa male. So, in the ostrich, a rudimentary 
bladder and diaphragm, (organs wanting in other birds,) 
with its feathers so similar to hair, denote a species of bird 
which is in a state of transition towards a beast : we further 
see, that the processes of bone on the ribs, which it ought 
to have as a bird, are beginning to drop off, now that it is 
preparing (as it were) to leave that class of animals. It 
cannot be denied that all such facts, which are very 
numerous, lie entirely in the direction of our Author’s 
hypothesis. 

Geology enlarges this argument. The fossil fishes of 
very early ages have various peculiarities now found only 
in embryos. This is regarded as a significant hint, that 
species in general have advanced according to a law analo- 
gous to that which is now discerned in the progress of the 
individual fetus of the more perfect animal.—If it be alleged 
that these geological facts are not numerous enough, and 
resting on a sufficienly broad basis, to justify the inference, 
r 9 
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we can at least lay stress on one widely-reaching and well- 
established historical principle: viz. that in the past ages of 
the world, even when genera existed which we can recognise 
as familiar, yet the species are diverse from those of recent 
days. The passage is so gradual towards the modern forms 
of animated life, as strongly to impress us with the idea, 
that every great change operating on our planet (in a long 
period of time) was attended with a gradual proportionate 
change in the species of animals. 

A yet more interesting and important series of facts is 
appealed to by the Author, in support of his hypothesis ;— 
viz. the changes which are undergone by animals in an 
embryo state. It is well ascertained, for instance, that the 
chief organs of a human child existed in a lower preparatory 
state in the early months of life; so that, with almost strict 
truth, it may be said, that each of us had the brain and 
heart of a fish first, then of a reptile, next of a bird, after- 
wards of a beast, and finally of a human being. Our 
Author even carries the process through the tribes of the 
human race, alleging (but this appears not to be generally 
admitted) that we had the brain of an Ethiopian first ;— 
then of an American; at birth that of a Chinese ; which 
only gradually assumed the true European form. Thus in 
his view the varieties of the human race are all referable to 
arrest of development. The bearing of the general fact on 
the history of the world is put in a very striking light, by 
a Table in which he compares in parallel columns the suc- 
cessive changes of the embryo human brain, as laid down 
in Fletcher’s Rudiments of Physiology, with the succession 
of animal life, as set forth by Geologists. At first sight, 
the analogy appears too perfect, and the argument too 
ingenious to be true: but on perusing the whole quotation 
from Dr. Fletcher, who is not writing to support an hypo- 
thesis, no room seems left for supposing that the facts have 
been tampered with; and the similarity of the two lines of 
progress distinctly indicates, that @ common principle was 
at work in the development of animal species and in the 
growth of an individual human embryo.—When we are in 
possession of such a law of progress, and know that various 
vital stimuli, as Light, Heat, and a pure atmosphere,—of 
course with appropriate food,—are requisite for the due per- 
formance of a mother’s part ; many things seem to become 
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possible in long time, which might at first appear wild ab- 
surdities. Let us, for instance, suppose the bed of a sea to 
be slowly upheaved, so as to bring, in the course of many 
generations, a gradual increase of light to the animals at 
the bottom ; a great change in the species might follow, so 
as to disable us from recognising their identity. The result 
would be increased by a change of temperature. The pas- 
sage from a marine to a land animal might seem impos- 
sible; but in the common frog we have a curious and 
familiar exemplification of this very change, during the 
independent life of the same individual. For the tadpole, 
or young frog, is to all intents a fish, since it breathes by 
gills ; and in this state it can be kept, merely by an artifi- 
cial exclusion of light. In fact, even in mammifers, (the 
Author states, p. 193,)— 


‘“‘The gills exist and act, at an early stage of the fcetal state, 
but afterwards go back and appear no more; while the lungs are 


developed.”’ 
He proceeds, p. 218 :— 


‘‘ A human feetus is often left with one of the most important 
parts of its frame imperfectly developed: the heart, for instance, 
goes no further than the three-chambered form, so that it is the 
heart of a reptile. There are even insiances of this organ being 
left in the two-chambered or fish-form. Such defects are the 
result of nothing more than a failure of the power of development 
in the system of the mother, occasioned by weak health or misery. 
Here we have apparently a realization of the converse of those 
conditions which carry on species to species, as far at least as one 
organ is concerned. Seeing a complete specific RETROGRESSION in 
this one point, how easy is it to imagine an access of favourable con- 
ditions, sufficient to reverse the phenomenon, and make a fish-mother 
develop a reptile heart, or a reptile-mother develop a mammal one. 
It is no great boldness to surmise, that a superadequacy, in the 
meuasure of this underadequacy, (and the one thing seems as natural 
an occurrence as the other,) would suffice in a goose to give its 
progeny the body of a rat, and produce the ornithorhynchus; or 
might give the progeny of an ornithorhynchus the mouth and feet 
of a true rodent, and thus complete at two stages the passage from 
the aves to the mammalia.” 


This will suffice to put the reader in possession of the 
Author’s view, which is distinct from the wild and rather 
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ridiculous speculations of the celebrated Lamarck, in his 
believing the successive changes to depend solely on uterine 
development, under new stimuli, supplied by the changes 
which in length of time passed on the earth; of which, he 
lays especial stress on Light and a purer Atmosphere. 
Thus the successive formation of all the orders of existence 
harmoniously proceeded, pari passu, with the alterations in 
the globe, according to a fixed plan eternally in the divine 
mind; and nothing is left to the capricious efforts of indi- 
viduals, which are supposed by Lamarck to have greatly 
modified the forms of species. 

The Author endeavours to confirm his hypothesis by the 
Macleay System of animated nature ; 1. e. the quinary or 
circular grouping of all orders, genera, species, &c.—It 
would be presumptuous in us to call this fanciful: it may 
be all ultimately proved true. But at present, it is far 
from being sufficiently established itself to serve to confirm 
a great speculation beyond ; and the whole bears so fan- 
tastic an air (which is aggravated by the strange nomen- 
clature) as to injure, we apprehend, in the mind of most 
readers, the effect of the reasoning which it is meant to 
aid. The same result may in part follow from his reference 
to Mr. Crosse’s celebrated insects, which will fasten on the 
imagination of injudicious persons as though it were a 
main argument. 

It may further be asked, whether the chasm between 
Man and other animals is not too great to be bridged over 
by any of these analogies: whether we may not adopt an 
intermediate view :—viz. if forced to admit that brutes in 
general have been developed out of lower species, and out 
of some very few and simple beginnings, may we not still 
adhere to the belief that Man was created by a peculiar 
and final act of Divine power ?—The Author forestalls the 
idea, by denying that the chasm is so great as we imagine. 
As to the mere form of man, even if the diversity of the 
human frame from that of the ape be painted in its most 
vivid colours, it is clear that no “ chasm” can be made out. 
The disparity of one dog from another is as striking as 
that of a savage from some of the ape kind. Mr. Owen’s 
researches have proved that the youthful ape is far more 
like to a child, than the adult to a man; and in the em- 
bryo state the similarity is very close. The whole weight 
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of these facts goes to show the reverse of a chasm ; viz. 
that there has been diverging development out of a common 
root. 

Nor does it appear at all safe to introduce an ethical 
argument into physics,—that most seducing iguis fatuus 
of all earlier philosophy. All our experience should warn 
us against this. An Alfred, or an Isaiah, is ushered into 
the world under circumstances as humbling as any cat or 
dog. Physical laws, one and all, take their course ruth- 
lessly against the noblest of our species; and why should 
we imagine the Divine Creator to have excepted the origin 
of man from the general system under which all animals 
and men are believed to exist ? 

In short, whatever the pre-eminence of the mind of man, 
the analogies of his body to those of animals form an in- 
superable objection to the compromise above suggested ; 
insomuch that we seem justified in confidently asserting, 
that if ever it shall be established that our present species 
of animals sprang from less perfect kinds, a belief that 
Man has his bodily origin from the same means will in- 
stantly follow. Minds, however, will probably then be 
found, to teach that at a certain point of time a human 
soul was infused and superadded to the animal form. In 
regard to the human mind, our Author, while fully con- 
scious of its superior dignity, insists that the state of in- 
fancy fills up all chasm between it and the inferior animals, 
whose moral and intellectual powers we are apt moreover 
inadequately to value. In the dog we may see nearly all 
the human passions, and many of our virtues: love and 
hatred, jealousy and suspicion, pride and shame, sorrow 
and joy, hope and fear, self-approbation and remorse, emu- 
lation and envy, generosity, bravery, self-devotion, faith- 
fulness, gratitude. We do not see in him the higher 
developments of human intellect: but intellect is hardly 
in itself the most divine thing in man, essential as it is to 
all the superior forms of virtue. All scornful refusal to 
believe that our race may have had its origin from lower 
animals, our Author justly treats as alike indicative of a 
wrong unkindliness towards them, and absurd in those 
who remember the dust whence they are sprung. 

“* Were we acquainted for the first time with the circumstances 
attending the production of an individual of our race, we might 
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equally think them degrading, and be eager to deny them and 
exclude them from the admitted truths of nature. Knowing the 
fact familiarly and beyond contradiction, a healthy and natural 
mind finds no difficulty in regarding it complacently.”—P. 234. 
While we see great force in much that the Author urges 
on this topic, we wish that he did not assume the appearance 
of underrating the mental gap which separates brute from 
man. We do not say that the gap is of such a nature as 
to affect the soundness of his conclusion; yet (in spite of 
his remark concerning human infancy) we think that it does 
exist. The power of education and progress in the highest 
of the brutes, soon reaches its limit; but we have every 
reason to believe that the very lowest human tribe might, in 
a few generations of cultivation, produce individuals who 
should compete in talents and genius, with a majority of 
the most favoured nations. Perhaps this may be hereafter 
accounted for. Even in the action of those forces which 
proceed by infinitesimal increase, critical stages occur at 
which the results are abrupt, and continuity is lost. As 
science advances with accelerated pace in its later stage, 
so may it be with the progress of the animal mind; and 
the human brain, once formed, may of necessity have so 
outrun in its after-improvement any simultaneous advance 
of other animals, as to have made the gap wide and start- 
ling which was at first insensible-—Again, the development 
of that peculiarly human quality Amdition, giving rise to 
war, exceedingly tends to the extermination of every 
weaker and inferior human tribe by the more politic, in- 
ventive, and energetic. We see the process to this day 
going on, in the extirpation of barbarians, by the side of 
more civilized man. God forbid that we palliate the crime 
and the heartlessness with which this is generally accom- 
panied. Still, when we consider the instinct with which 
wild animals destroy or drive away the weak and diseased, 
and the good general results to the species which are sub- 
served; we cannot help suspecting that the savage instinct 
of War has been similarly overruled ; although itself to be 
superseded by more humane and effectual dealing when 
the fulness of time is come. Perhaps this part of our 
Author’s argument admits of being strengthened by insist- 
ing more minutely on the phenomena of idiotey. Follow- 
ing out a line of thought which he has elsewhere urged :— 
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If a true human mother may bear an idiot daughter, there 
is nothing beyond the laws of physiology in an idiot 
mother producing a daughter with healthy brain. Now if 
a tribe of men were found, all of them idiots, no one would 
think of urging that there was a great chasm between 
their minds and those of brutes. The human idiot, as we 
see him, is indeed painfully lower than a brute; but if a 
community of such beings can be conceived, it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that many instincts would operate in 
them, which are now suppressed, because the first wants 
of these unfortunates are supplied by the ministrations of 
others. That a race of idiots might be propagated, by cir- 
cumstances of misery,—e specially from darkness, impure 
air, and want of suitable food,—we presume that all phy- 
sidlogists would admit. And as from the brute mind to 
that of the idiot, is hardly to be called a step upward, so 
assuredly from the lowest idiot to the merely imbecile, and 
so on to the sound-minded, there is every shade of varia- 
tion. But since, as has been hinted, an idiotic or imbecile 
race would almost infallibly be extirpated by savage neigh- 
bours, perhaps the non-appearance of such races in history 
is no reason why they should not be adduced as a possibi- 
lity in the present argument. 

It would seem that for some time past the opinions of 
the ablest scientific men have been loosening as to the 
fixed limits which divide species. The extreme difficulty 
of the subject, taken as a whole, is testified by the very 
discordant tenets which are propounded from opposite 
quarters: tenets which have too much evidence to be 
wholly false, and which seem to wait for a more com- 
prehensive statement to embrace what is true in all. 
Those who contend for “the unchangeableness of spe- 
cies” as a principle of Physiology, struggle against the 
apparent impossibility of de fining what they mean by 
Species ; and however much their vie W, when judged of 
by particular examples, may appear to be that of common 
sense, there are not wanting indications that a different 
result is more in harmony with extended information ; 
and that religious prejudices exert undue influence in 
upholding the popular sentiment. Concerning the higher 
animals indeed, a strong belief prevails in this country 
that their forms and natures are fixed; and in regard 
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to the human species, the German literati go so far as 
to believe the discriminating character of nations to be 
incommunicable and unalterable.* Yet, even in quarters 
where it might not be expected, important admissions are 
found concerning the lower orders of animals. Thus in 
Dr. W. Carpenter’s learned and comprehensive treatise on 
General and Comparative Physiology,—a work, which, 
however meritoriously original in detail, seems chiefly to 
aim at expounding the results at which Science in other 
hands has arrived,—the writer, though speaking with de- 
cisive disapproval of the opinions which confound the limits 
of the higher species, admits expressly (§ 516, &c.) that 
various parasitical animals are generated in the interior of 
others by a mere decay of the tissues.—“‘ That the germs 
have been conveyed from without, into the situations 
where they have been developed, must be held as a very 
forced supposition, when it is considered that they are 
much larger than the vessels by which they must have been 
transported; and that in many instances the animals 
which produce them are not known to exist anywhere but 
in the living body. Entozoa have been‘found even in eggs ; 
they also appear in various diseased states of vegetables, 
&e., &c.” 

The same view is taken in the article “ Zoophytes,” En- 
cyclop. Brit. 7th Edition, as quoted by the Author of the 
Vestiges of Creation: also by Dr. Allen Thomson, in the 
article Generation, of Todd’s C yclopedia. From the latter, 
the Author cites the impor tant argument; that the infu- 
soria, which are by others gratuitously imagined to arise 
from eggs, are actually found to increase their numbers, 
not by that mode at all, but by division of their bodies. 
Again :— 


‘The nature of the animalcule, or vegetable production, bears 
a constant relation to the state of the infusion, so that in similar 
circumstances the same are always produced, without this being 
influenced by the atmosphere. There seems to be a progressive 
advance in the productive powers of the infusion; for at the first 


* Perhaps however such statements are to be interpreted with reference to 
the narrow limits of time occupied by human history. The same writers who 
hold that a Negro tribe cannot gain the qualities of Europeans in 5,000 years 
may possibly admit that apes may turn into men in as many ages, if physical 
circumstances conduce 
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the animalcules are only of the smaller kinds, or monads, and 
afterwards they become gradually larger and more complicated 
in their structure: after a time the production ceases, although 
the materials are by no means exhausted.” 


These phenomena are so opposed to the hypothesis which 
ascribes the production of these organic beings to ova pre- 
viously dormant, that many able men have reverted to a 
theory not very different from that of the ancients, which 
has been vaguely called “ spontaneous” and “ equivocal ” 
generation. 

An admission of this sort is of more importance than 
may at first appear. It breaks the spell which surrounds 
the origination of species, and (while it does not pretend 
to account for the production of vertebrated animals) it in 
no small measure turns the tables, by throwing the burden 
of proof on those who say that they cannot have arisen in 
any other way than that in which we see them now to be 
propagated. Those who consider less what is the real 
weight of direct evidence for an opinion, than what will be 
the inconvenience of admitting it, are hence driven to 
contest vehemently every alleged fact on that side. The 
question cannot be discussed in this place, nor by the 
present writer; but it may be hard to deny what the Au- 
thor declares (P. 220) :— 


“‘So strong is the prepossession for the doctrine of invariable 
like-production, that such circumstances, on occurring, would be 
almost sure to be explained away on some other supposition; or, 
if presented, would be disbelieved and neglected.” 


It is probable that a person who believes that a piece of 
flesh may, in its decomposition, generate worms or other 
small creatures, will not be very incredulous as to the pro- 
duction of strange insects by electric agency. Since in 
the former case no life or soul (in a metaphysical sense) 
can be imagined to be imparted by the decaying tissue to 
the embryo, organic forces alone are concerned in ori- 
ginating that life. That animal fabrics are made up of 
the same constituents as unorganized substances, is ascer- 
tained. Chemists no longer doubt, that if they could 
unite certain inorganic elements in the right proportions, 
and under proper circumstances, they would be able to 
compose animal fluids: in fact, two important proximat« 
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principles of animals (urea and alantoin) can be made arti- 
ficially. Although the blood has so many vital properties 
in it, that a great physiologist did not shrink to use the 
strong expression, that (when fresh from the body) it is 
alive; yet in the body it appears to construct or reconstruct 
solid parts by processes fundamentally chemical. Granted 
then that animal life (in its simple forms) does not neces- 
sarily spring from an individual similar to that which is 
generated, it seems as easy to admit that a coral, as that a 
crystal, may be produced electrically. The popular diffi- 
culties on the subject are drawn from an inadvertent ex- 
tension to all animals of what is known concerning the 
generation of the higher species: but when we treat of 
creatures which propagate by splitting their bodies, so that 
it can hardly be said which part is parent to the other, 
those analogies entirely fail. 

The Author strengthens his opinion as to the origination 
of the humblest living forms from electrical agencies, by 
appealing to facts which establish that the most cardinal 
process of vegetable and animal life,—nutrition, of which 
reproduction is only a modified form,—is fundamentally 
electric. The most casual observer remarks the likeness 
of crystallizations by frost to vegetable forms. Positive 
electricity, in certain experiments, leaves marks similar to 
the branchings and leaves of a tree ; negative electricity 
equally mimics its roots: and it is known that the air, in 
which a tree ramifies, is charged positively, as the earth 
negatively, into which its roots strike. Germination is 
destroyed by negative,—becomes luxuriant by positive 
electricity. Ifthe brain of an animal just killed is taken 
out, digestion in the stomach may be kept up by artificial 
electric help. That the heart beats by electric impulse, 
has been surmised, says Sir J. Herschel, since a certain phi- 
losopher kept a ball pulsating in his study for twenty years 
together by similar artificial means. We must there- 
fore rest in the belief that the vital powers are an applica- 
tion of electricity; at least provisionally, and until the con- 
trary is shown. But if a presumption of truth rests on 
this side, then, combining all the other arguments, it 
seems that we have, not indeed a proof, yet an index to the 
first origin of life. 

In discussing the deeper difficulty concerning the more 
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perfect animals, it is not reasonable to cut the knot at 
once, by declaring that second causes are inadequate, and 
that the De ‘ity must be called on the stage in person. Such 
precipitat< conclusions, though often meant for piety, seem 
rather to betoken impatience, not to say imbecility of in- 
tellect, want of imagination, and a slowness to learn by the 
past experience of science. As the Author says, in the 
spirit of Dr. Franklin (p. 210) :— 


‘*Tt must be borne in mind, that the gestation of a single or- 
ganism is the work of but a few days, weeks, or months; but the 
gestation (so to speak) of a whole creation, is a matter probably 
involving enormous spaces of time. Suppose that an ephemeron, 
hovering over a pool for its one April dav of life, were capable of 
observing the fry of the frog in the water below. In its aged 
afternoon, having seen no change upon them for such a long 
time, it would be little qualified to conceive that the external 
branchie of these creatures were to decay and be replaced by in- 
ternal lungs; that feet were to be developed, the tail erased, and 
the animal then to become a denizen of the land. Precisely such 
may be our difficulty in conceiving that any of the species which 


people our earth is capable of advancing by generation to a higher 
type of being. 


To sum up this part of the question, we venture to 
express the opinion, that the evidence which the Author 
offers for his view is exactly of the sort which a reasonable 
man may, and ought, to ask for. That it is adequate in 
amount, it is not for us to say: if, however, the theory be 

eally sound, fresh facts will rapidly accumulate of the same 
kind to place it beyond dispute. We ought to add, that 
the Author writes in a tone equally modest and self- 
balanced, and looks on his arguments as hereafter to be 
confirmed, when investigation shall have been directed to 
the point. 

The latter chapters of the work are devoted to the Early 
History of Mankind, the Mental Constitution of Anim: ils, 
and the general moral and religious questions which the 
whole subje ct suggests. For the sake of his argument, we 
cannot but regret the stress which he has here laid on the 
details of Gall’s and Spurzheim’s Phrenology. That system 
has none of the external marks of true science, which are 
to be found in Astronomy, Physiology, or any of those 
sciences, on which we must look with reverence as esta- 
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blished truth. Its rapid rise by the genius, or fancy, of 
two men, with little or no previously accumulated observa- 
tion, is enough of itself to excite suspicion. The proofs to 
which it appeals, when proof of its truth is asked, are 
similar to those of Astrology, viz. specimens of remarkable 
predictions. But, when we request to be led through the 
same train of reasoning by which the conviction was first 
arrived at, we can get nothing but evasions, and unproved 
assumptions concerning the division of the human faculties. 
To a bystander at least, the science scenis to be perpetually 
reasoning in a circle; and when hard pressed for an 
answer, always to take refuge in the stronghold of success- 
ful prediction. On the other hand, it has not established 
itself to the satisfaction of scientific men in general. It 
seems therefore decidedly unwise to have appealed to it in 
the present work; nor do we perceive that the Author’s 
argument gains any additional strength from it. What is 
notorious and undeniable concerning the relation of mind 
and brain, will do equally good service to his general 
conclusion, even if the phrenological map be in every 
detail false. j 

The Author also reviews the varieties of the human race, 
and the argument concerning the unity of the species. 
On the latter question he is not only undecided, but 
apparently inconsistent. Judging of it solely by Physi- 
ology and Philology, he says, (p. 294,) that the evidence is 
to his mind “ decidedly favourable to the idea of a single 
origin.” ‘This strikes us as a renunciation of nearly the 
whole that he has been labouring to establish; for if 
mankind have grown up out of animals of inferior species, 
it is incredible that only a oan _— of this superior breed 
should have been produced, nd from them the whole 
human family: for the iadinioane which caused one pair 
thus to be born, must have acted on a great scale on 
thousands of individuals, and probably in distant climates. 
Not but that, as Australia is ns hind the other parts of the 
globe in its animated tribes, so Asia may have taken the 
lead ; and the highest form of man may have been earliest 
generated there. The true European (the Biscayan 
tribes)—as the true American—may have risen later in 
time ; and being younger and less developed than the man 
of Asia, may hence have run so narrow a risk of extirpation 
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when he invaded them. Such is one possible theory. It 
is equally possible that mau may have originated so/ely in 
Asia, and may have peopled the worid by migration; 
but all the philosophy of this book, (as perhaps all philo- 
sophy whatever,) vehemently disowns the idea of mankind 
springing from a single pair. But a few pages further we 
were surprised to read (p. 296) :— 


‘ After all, it may be regarded as still an open question, whe- 
ther mankind is of one or many origins. The first human genera- 
tion may have consisted of many pairs, though situated at one 
place; and these may have been considerably different from each 
other in external characters. And we are equally bound to admit, 
(though this does not seem to have occurred to any other speculator) 
that there may have been different lines and sources of origination, 
geographically apart, but which all resulted uniformly in the pro- 
duction of a being, one in species, although variously marked.” 


The parenthesis which we have put into Italics seems to 
involve a slight confusion of thought. ‘Those who hold 
many simultaneous origins of man,in each of the great 
continents, may, or may not, call the various tribes “ one 
species ;’ but they have none but a mere verbal controversy. 
All admit that human nations can intermarry and become 
fruitful; that they can be educated, if not to equal attain- 
ments, yet so that the highest men of the inferior tribes 
shall excel the multitude in the superior. We cannot tell 
what more than this the Author holds, when he maintains 
that the species may be one, though sprung from many 
first pairs. 

In tracing the early progress of man, the Author 
deigns to enter into controversy with a crotchet lately 
broached in a highly respectable school, concerning the 
origin of civilization. This school teaches that “ civiliza- 
tion” was first started by a special revelation or inter- 
ference of the Deity. Their main argument is based on 
the alleged fact, that all the civilization of Europe can be 
traced to that of Egypt and Asia; while in these its origin 
is lost in antiquity, and is ascribed (as was that of Peru 
and Mexico) to miraculous interference: therefore (it is 
inferred) civilization never was homesprung, except by pre- 
ternatural causes.—But it is evident that homesprung 
culture cannot, by the nature of the case, record its own 
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origin, any more than a child can write the history of its 
own birth. Long time is required for the materials and 
faculties to grow up; and such history is impossible. The 
early days are veiled in tradition and legend; early ge- 
niuses are seen through a halo, and of course their legis- 
lation and their inventions are ascribed to a divine inter- 
position.—These reasoners (though of able and valuable 
writers we are sorry to speak in a tone of apparent depre- 
ciation) would be driven by their prince iples to believe that 
gunpowder and the plough were given to mankind by a spe- 
cial revelation. Moreover, before a ste p in their argument 
can be taken, we need to know what “ civilization’ means ; 
for unless some very arbitrary meaning is given to it, their 
facts appear to be untenable. But the subject is too wide 
to pursue. Our Author deals with it concisely and satis- 
factorily ; treating the rise of civil culture as a necessary 
fruit of the struggling upwards of the human mind, where- 
ever physical circumstances force a population into density. 
The truth of this, both historically and speculatively, ap- 
pears so plain, as scarcely to need formal proof, except 
where the mind is preoccupied with dogma. 

Much in the same way does the Author view the origin 
of language. Given the human feelings and faculties, it is 
certain that language must follow. In fact, the numerous 
notes learned by the cultivated dog, so expressive of his 

various feelings, i in contrast to the monotony of the ‘wild 
animal, or of the common dog of Lisbon or C onstantinople, 
exhibit the principle most distinctly. There is, however, a 
difficulty which the Author does not touch, viz. th: it we see 
not how men could grow up into any thing but idiots, if 
they had no language ; hence, while ‘language presupposes 
intellect,—intellect, in turn, presupposes langu: ige. Our 
solution of this de lie rate problem (looked at from the Au- 
thor’s point of view) would be as follows: In the gradual 
passage from the inferior to the human state, there was a 
gradual simultaneous growth of language. Between the 
vocal noises of dogs and the half-articulate utterances of 
human idiots the gap is not very great; and from the lat- 
ter we may proceed through the speech of the ill-taught 
deaf, by msensible degrees, up to the perfect and cultivated 
language. ‘There is then no difficulty whatever (on his 
theory) in holding that the power of speech was unfolded 
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pari passu with the mind. The real reason why it is ordi- 
narily found so difficult to speculate concerning its origin, 
is, because we think we must start with the assumption 
that primitive man had faculties developed as our own. 
This would be at once miraculous, if he were destitute of 
speech ; hence it is impossible to reason at all on the mode 
in which his faculties would act to invent a language. 

Most cordially do we believe with our Author, that men 
of genius, great gifts of God as they are to every country, 
are sure to come according to fixed laws; so that human 
progress is matter of certainty. Because we see great 
things done by eminent persons, we are apt to think “that 
the same would not have been done without those very in- 
dividuals; but a wider view teaches the contrary. If 
Newton had never lived, Physical Astronomy might have 
been retarded by half a century, yet it would have run its 
own course as certainly. If Cesar or Alexander had not 
been born, yet Rome would have become a military despo- 
tism, and Persia would have been overrun by Greece. 
Great men are thrown away upon an age not ripe for them, 
or on a degenerate people. Roger Bacon and Arnold of 
Brescia,— Marcus Aurelius and Hannibal,—could effect 
nothing permanent, because they had no kindred spirits in 
the mass. It may matter greatly to the happiness of one 
or another state whether a Solon or an Alfred lives through 
his whole course ; but viewing the human race on a large 
scale, there can be no doubt that God has provided for its 
welfare in the periodical rise of great geniuses, some of 
whom will strike their roots into fortunate soil. To ex- 
pect any rapid improvement in mankind, would probably 
involve nothing but disappointment. Not only do the re- 
cords of Geology show the extremely late rise of the human 
species ; but its exceedingly slow progress is almost equally 
manifest in History. 

Perhaps no series of events is so painfully instructive 
on this point, as those of the first thousand years which 
followed the promulgation of Christianity. Instead of a 
glorious extension of goodness, truth, and prosperity, a 
second paganism and ‘rude sav ageness overspread those 
parts of Europe concerning which the most brilliant anti- 
cipations might have been formed.—Yet when we survey 
mankind after long intervals; when we contrast modern 
Curistiran Teacner.—No. 27. G 
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with ancient savages, as well as modern with ancient cul- 
tivation,—the reality of human progress becomes indis- 
putable. In this slow but sure advance, we see marks of 
the same divine providence, which is evidenced in the 
periods of Geology and Astronomy. To the Eternal a 
millennium is as the twinkling of an eye; and while of all 
other things He may seem to be economic, T7ime is lavishly 
employed in His greatest works. Whether the animated 
beings upon this globe, or rather their more glorious after- 
race, are hereafter to attain such an elevation as our Author 
reverently augurs, we hardly dare to opine; but that the 
future will increasingly manifest God’s wisdom and power, 
and the infinite resources of His tranquil expectation, must 
be most devoutly and unhesitatingly believed. 







































Art. IV.—THE EVIDENCES OF THE GENUINE- 
NESS OF THE GOSPELS. By Andrews Norton. 
Vols. Il. and III. 1844. 


Tue first volume of this work was published so long ago as 
the year 1837. At the close of it the author announces 
his intention to pursue the argument, by inquiring into the 
evidence to be derived from the testimony of the different 
Heretical Sects. It is to this part of the subject that the 
second and third volumes now before us are directed ;— 
which are evidently the fruit of much labour, research, and 
extensive reading; and contain a great variety of very 
curious incidental matter, highly interesting to the student 
of ecclesiastical history and of the human mind. 

The argument of these volumes may be briefly stated as 
follows :—So far back as the early part of the second cen- 
tury, there existed a considerable body of heretics; so 
called, because, while professing to admit the divine autho- 
rity of the Christian religion, they not only differed, in 
certain opinions deemed of importance by both parties, 
from the great mass of believers (who from their superior 
numbers styled themselves, by way of distinction, Catholics), 
but separated from them so as to form distinct religious 
communities. None of their writings are come down to us 
in an independent form ; but various fragments and nume- 
rous quotations from them exist in the extant works of 
the early fathers, especially Lrenzeus and Tertullian, who 
were engaged in frequent controversy with the heretics of 
their time, and have stated and examined their leading 
doctrines at great length. From these sources we obtain, 
not indeed a full and fair view either of their doctrines or 
of their character as a Sect but, a statement which can 
be depended on of those particulars which have a bearing 
on the subject of the present inquiry ;—the more so, 
because it consists in several instances of concessions from 
an opponent in debate, which he was not likely to have 
made unless compelled by the force of truth. Some of the 
peculiarities of these heretics were plainly opposed to the 
literal and obvious meaning of the Christian scriptures, 
particularly of the Gospels. Nevertheless, they appeal to 
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these scriptures continually, as the authorized standard of 
Christian doctrine, and reconcile them to their peculiar 
views,—some, by striking out on various pretences such 
portions of the books they profess to receive as are less 
favourable to their opinions,—others, by a system of 
allegorical and “ spiritual” imterpretation. The conclu- 
sion which Mr. Norton draws is, that at the beginning of 
the second century, when these sects took their rise, our 
Gospels were in existence, and received as authentic re- 
cords of the history and doctrines of Christianity. 

The above may be considered as a sort of outline of the 
argument to which Mr. Norton has devoted these two 
volumes. It is needless to add, that the detailed illustra- 
tion of it, which occupies so large a space, leads him over a 
very extensive field of historical and critical inquiry, in 
traversing which, he is enabled to lay before his readers 
much curious and valuable information. It also involves 
him, as we shall soon see, in some discussions which are 
likely enough to startle and alarm many of his readers, 
and will certainly deter others from looking into the work 
at all. As far as this latter effect is produced, on any one 
who might otherwise have studied it, it will undoubtedly 
be a subject of regret,—not only from the loss which they 
will sustain in much matter for serious and profitable 
reflection suggested by the discussion ailuded to, but more 
especially from the comparatively limited field to which the 
influence of the whole work, as illustrating and confirming 
the genuineness of the Christian Scriptures, will thereby 
be confined—We may add, that however curious, and 
instructive, a large part of these two volumes certainly is, 
when considered as a history,—the best history in our 
language,—of the heretical sects in question, much of it 
seems to be only remotely connected with his main 
argument; so that if it were considered merely with 
reference to its leading object as expressed in its title, 
namely, the evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels, 
we are apt to think that this part of the work would have 
been improved by a little compression in some parts, and, 
perhaps, by the entire omission of some others, so as to 
have reduced it within the compass of a single volume. 
At the same time we should have been sorry, if, in aiming 
at a greater amount of logical regularity, and due propor- 
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tion, the important information, some of it scarcely acces- 
sible elsewhere to the English reader, had been withheld. 

At a later period, in the fourth and fifth centuries, it is 
well known that the heretical sects were very numerous, 
and split off, as it were, both from the Catholics, and from 
each other, on as great a variety of points, some of them 
important, others, in themselves, trifling and insignificant, 
as is observable in the Christian world at the present day. 
But within the limits to which our author is confined by 
the nature of his argument,—namely, the first and second 
centuries,—the appellation heretic seems to have been ap- 
plied chiefly, if not exclusively, to the Gnostics. It is very 
generally believed, that the class of persons thus denomi- 
nated took their rise in the apostolic age, and are directly 
referred to in the New Testament. If, indeed, we are to 
believe Irenzus, the earliest writer who has given us any 
information as to the history of the Gnostic heresy, it 
originated with that Simon Magus, of whom we have an 
account in the eighth chapter of the Acts. But this is in 
the highest degree improbable. Justin frequently mentions 
this person as deceiving the people by magical arts, but 
gives no account of his “doctrines. Whatever these we ere, 
he did not profess to rest them, in whole or in part, on the 
authority of Christ, and therefore cannot, with propriety, 
be called aheretic. By his followers, as we are told by St. 
Luke, he was styled “the great power of God,” or, as 
Wakefield translates it, “the powerful messenger of God,” 
from which it would appear, that he pretended to, or 
was supposed to have received, express divine communica- 
tions. According to Justin, his followers w orshipped him 
as a God; and he even tells us, in his “ Apology,” that 
there was a statue erected to him at Rome, with the 
inscription, Simoni Deo Sancto.* 


* The first article in the Appendix to this volume is devoted to a vindica- 
tion of Justin from the charge of gross credulity which has been often made, 
and almost universally believed, especially among Protestant writers. It cer- 
tainly is a curious coincidence, that on the very spot indicated by Justin as 
the locality of his supposed statue of Simon, there should have been dug up, 
in the year 1574, a stone, bearing the inscription, ‘*‘ Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio 
Sacrum,” &c.; and this has very generally been considered as proof positive 
that Justin had committed a ridiculous blunder, in mistaking this votive offer- 
ing to an ancient Sabine Deity, for an erection implying the formal and public 
deification of Simon Magus. But Mr. Norton calls in question this inference 
first, because it is, after all, not impossible, or even improbable, that there may 
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There do not seem to be any intimations in ancient 
writers, from which we can infer the appearance of the 
Gnostics as a Christian sect before the early part of the 
second century, though it cannot be doubted that the 
views and feelings which at length brought about an open 
separation had been more or less prevalent in the apos- 
tolic age. The word Gnostic is derived from the Greek 
word yvworc, knowledge, and denotes a person of know- 
ledge, an enlightened Christian philosopher, as distin- 
guished from the uneducated multitude of believers, espe- 
cially among the Jews. It is not unlikely that the persons 
who first assumed the name, were, in some measure, en- 
titled to claim this sort of distinction, as far as it could be 
reasonably founded on a familiarity with the speculations 
and mystical theories which constituted the greater part of 
what was then called philosophy, and which those who had 
been previously devoted to it were often unwilling to give 
up, on entering the Church of Christ. Thus it happened 
that the reveries of the later Platonists, and the visionary 
systems of the Oriental philosophy, did not always give way 
before the simple and intelligible doctrines of the Gospel, 
but were blended into an incongruous and _ ill-assorted 
union with them. Many of the speculative Jews of this 
period, especially those of the Alexandrian school, and the 
sect of the Essenes, appear to have been much affected by 
both these influences; and accordingly there is reason to 
think that some of the Jewish opponents of the apostles, 
such as the Nicolaitans and Cerinthus, adopted a system 
have been on the island in the Tiber this inscription to Semo Sancus, and 
ilso a statue erected in honour of Simon Magus; and secondly, because such 
offerings to Sancus were in fact very common at Rome; three have been found. 
He was an ancient and well-known Deity, to whom a temple was erected on 


the Quirinal hill. The singular mistake, therefore, imputed to Justin, im- 
plies a degree of ignorance on his part which the circumstances of his life, his 


character, and writings, render all but incredible. The ridicule bestowed on 
it so liberally by modern writers, may also lead one to conjecture how it must 
have been received at the time. It could not have failed to be detected and 


exposed ;—it would have been suppressed in all subsequent copies of the Apo- 
logy, and no other Christian writer would have ventured to refer to it: instead 
of which, the story retains its place unchallenged, and was repeated and con- 
firmed by a series of writers after Justin’s time. The vindication appears to 
be satisfactory, and we may perhaps agree with our author in ascribing the 
credit which this imputation has so generally received, to the prevailing tendency 
among Protestants to depreciate indiscriminately all the ancient Christian 
writers, of whatever age or character, who are comprehended under the com- 
mon appellation of Fathers of the Church 
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closely analogous to that afterwards called Gnosticism. 
But this name, in those writers from whom we derive our 
chief knowledge of it, is applied, for the most part, to the 
tenets of an heretical school exclusively Gentile. In fact, 
they added to the mystical tendency already spoken of, 
rooted aversion to the conceptions of the Divine Being ex- 
hibited in the Old Testament. The notions of the attri- 
butes and government of God which are there presented, 
they knew not how to reconcile with their moral feelings, 
and with those views of the divine character which they 
had derived from Christianity. 

We look in vain, however, as it appears to us, for any 
distinct or definite allusions to these separatists, or their 
peculiar principles, in the New Testament. It has indeed 
been usual with some writers to trace the vestiges of them 
in certain passages, especially of Paul and John; but the 
supposed references, to say the least of them, are very 
vague and obscure. Most of the expressions which have 
been relied upon by some very eminent theologians as 
countenancing the hypothe sis (for it is nothing more) of 
Gnosticism, as a frequent object of jealousy to the apostles, 
and as being alluded to as such in their writings, admit of 
a very different and much more natural interpretation, 
without it. Whenever St. Paul introduces the terms gwe, 
Zwn, and others which it is said were names given by the 
Gnostics to certain @ons or emanations from the divinity, 
a belief in which formed a distinguishing feature in their 
philosophy, some divines, whose imaginations would seem 
in this instance to have outrun their judgment, must needs 
have it that an allusion to these strange notions is in- 
tended. Such an assumption, in the absence of all express 
mention of the parties supposed to be referred to, and 
when the passages admit of an easy and plain interpreta- 
tion upon other principles, is surely unreasonable. Dr. 
Priestley says it was the professed object of St. John in his 
epistles to oppose this heresy. But we cannot discern any 
indications of a professed opposition to any particular sect. 
It is true he speaks of opponents,—of persons who may be 
supposed to have corrupted the pure doctrine of the Gos- 
pel; and whom he speaks of under the general designation 
of Anti-Christ; but he never introduces the name of any 
sect, or of any individual, except one Diotrephes, who is 
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described as ‘loving the pre-eminence,’—no peculiar cha- 
racteristic, it is presumed, of the Gnostic heresy. 

It must surely be admitted that a great deal of uncer- 
tainty hangs over the subject of Gnosticism in general. 
Many of its professors are known to have been voluminous 
writers, yet none of their works have reached our times ;— 
so that all our knowledge of these, as well as most of the 
other ancient heretics, is of necessity derived from the re- 
ports of their opponents; a most precarious and doubtful 
source of information under all circumstances, and espe- 
cially in this ;—since it is well known that some of these 
writers were more than ordinarily addicted to what then 
acquired the strange title of ‘ pious frauds, in support of 
what they conceived to be the truth. But let any one, 
above all, a member of a sect generally spoken against) in 
these days, ask himself, whether he would be willing that 
his own character and opinions, or those of the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs, should be judged of by later ages 
only from the statements of those who have opposed, and, 
as he thinks, grossly misrepresented them,—and he will be 
proportionally cautious how he receives, without many 
grains of allowance, the accounts handed down to us by 
their enemies of those who have no opportunity of speaking 
for themselves. It must be granted, at the same time, 
that this heavy charge applies much less to the early 
fathers, such as Irenzeus and Tertullian, than to those of 
later date ; and also that the very circumstance of the oc- 
vasional want of scrupulous veracity in speaking of oppo- 
nents, leads us to receive their testimony with so much the 
greater confidence, when it tells in their favour ; as happens 
fortunately to be the case in respect of those statements 
which are more immediately connected with the present 
argument. 

If we can allow ourselves to rely in any degree on the 
testimony we have received, there seem to have been two 
causes operating on the minds of many of the early Gen- 
tile converts which promoted a tendency to the singular 
system known by the name of Gnosticism ; first, the aver- 
sion to Judaism already adverted to; and secondly, a soli- 
citude to approach to something like a settlement of the 
interminable question of the origin of evil. In their 
difficulties about the Old Testament, they agreed with the 
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general body of Orthodox Christians, who were equally at 
a loss to reconcile the minute and petty details of the Le- 
vitical Law, and various representations occurring else- 
where of the Divine nature and moral government, with 
the views they had derived from the Gospel. But they 
adopted a different mode of relieving themselves from the 
difficulty,—for while the latter took refuge in a system of 
allegorical interpretation, the former did not hesitate to 
separate the law from the gospel altogether,—ascribing it 
to the agency of another being wholly distinct from the 
Supreme God. Hence arose their fundamental doctrine, 
that the God of the Jews, whom at the same time they 
believed to be the Creator or principal Creator of the 
world, was not the Supreme Deity, the God of the Chris- 
tians. This, says our author, was “the cornerstone of 
Gnosticism.” By this theory, its adherents accounted, as 
they believed, for the phenomena, to them otherwise inex- 
plicable, which the sacred books of the Jews presented. 


‘‘It may appear, [our author observes in another place,] that 
the principal occasion of the existence of the Gnostics, that is, of 
proper Christian Gnostics, was the impossibility, as it seemed to 
them, of regarding the God of the Old Testament, and the God of 
Christians, as the same being. It is true, that their systems, as 
we shall see, were intended to give an account of the evil in the 
world ; but in having this object in view, they did not differ from 
the Catholic Christians, nor from heathen philosophers. What 
characterizes them, is their r.¢ rding the Jewish dispensation 
as an essential part of the evil aud imperfection to be accounted 
for, and the character and agency which they consequently assigned 
in their systems to the God of the Jews.’’—* The belief of the 
Catholic Christians in the divine origin of Judaism was a genuine 
consequence of their Christian faith. But with this belief, as if 
the one thing were necessarily connected with the other, they 
went on to adopt likewise the opinions of the Jews concerning the 
divine authority of the books of the Old Testament. Those opi- 
nions were not indeed at once received by all Christians, not 
Gnostics ; but they soon obtained general reception. The belief 
of the divine authority of the Jewish books was even extended by 
the Catholic Christians, to embrace many of those which consti- 
tute the Apocrvpha of our modern Bibles. 

«There are few phenomena in the history of opinions more re- 
markable than this reception of the Jewish notions concerning 
the Old Testament by the generalitv of the early Christians. The 
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Jews had been regarded with aversion by other nations. The un- 
believing Jews continued to be so by the Gentile Christians; and 
the believing Jews were an heretical sect in little repute. The 
books of the Old Testament, though accessible to every Greek and 
Roman scholar, through the medium of the Greek translation of 
them, the Septuagint, had heretofore been treated with contemp- 
tuous neglect. The Gentile Christians, by whom they were re- 
ceived as of divine authority, were, with a very few exceptions, 
wholly unacquainted with their original language, and obliged to 
recur for its meaning to copies of the Septuagint or of other 
translations, the correctness of which was denied by their oppo- 
nents, the unbelieving Jews. At the same time, they had astrong 
feeling of the objections to which the Pentateuch and other parts 
of the Old Testament are exposed, if understood in their obvious 
meaning, or, as they expressed it, in their literal sense; and not- 
withstanding the allegorical mode of interpretation, and the other 
expedients by which they escaped from these difficulties, they 
were reduced to straits, both in reconciling many passages to 
their own reason and moral sentiments, and in defending them 
against the attacks of Gnostics and unbelievers. Still they en- 
cumbered their cause, and gave great advantage to their oppo- 
nents by asserting the Jewish opinions concerning the character 
of those books, in consequence of the belief, that the truth of 
Christianity implied, not merely the fact of the divine mission of 
Moses, but the truth of those Jewish opinions. The scholars and 
philosophers,—for scholars and philosophers they were, notwith- 
standing any modern prejudices to the contrary,—who during 
the first three centuries appear as Christian fathers, received from 
the Jews, with whom they had no friendly intercourse, all their 
canonical books, regarding them as of divine origin, and ascribing 
to them equal authority with the records of Christianity. It must 
have been a powerfully operative cause which produced this result. 
It strikingly evinces the strength of evidence that accompanied 
our religion. Its proofs must have been overwhelming, when, in 
addition to establishing an invincible faith in the religion itself, 
they occasioned, notwithstanding such obstacles, the adoption of 
the Jewish opinions respecting the Old Testament. 

«« The fundamental difference, then, between the Gnostics and the 
Catholic Christians, consisted in their different views of Judaism, 
and of the author of the Jewish dispensation. But, like other 
speculatists of their day, the Gnostics formed for themselves a 
system of the universe, in which, answerably to the declarations 
of the Old Testament, he whom they regarded as the God of the 
Jews, appears as the Creator of the physical world.”—Vol. ii. 
p. 273-8. 
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In this passage, and in others of a similar character, we 
perceive clear indications of the author’s sympathy with 
the subjects of his narrative, in a disposition to look with 
more than suspicion upon the history and sacred records 
of the Jews. This disposition is still more fully manifested 
in a long dissertation on the Old Testament inserted in the 
Appendix to the second volume, in which he discusses the 
question of the genuineness and authority of these writings 
without reserve, and answers it without hesitation in the 
negative. The views which he here brings forward of this 
important subject, are such as will doubtless startle many, 
we may say all his readers ; especially when considered in 
connection with the high tone he has adopted in contend- 
ing for the Christian Scriptures. We must add, that they 
can scarcely fail to alarm the timid, and to offend the pre- 
judiced to such a degree as to prevent them, when made 
aware of the author’s conclusions on this point, perhaps 
from opening the book at all,—or at all events from ex- 
amining it with the patient attention which can alone 
enable them to reap the benefit and instruction they 
might otherwise derive from it. The candid and impar- 
tial reader will not, we think, refuse to follow him even 
into these speculations, and will listen to his arguments 
and evidence with an earnest desire to know the truth, as 
well as with a determination to acknowledge and embrace 
it wherever it is to be found. He will at least admit, that 
in discussing opinions, the most obnoxious and abhorrent 
to the prevailing views and prejudices (must we call them ?) 
of the Christian world, he indulges in no expressions or 
illustrations which are calculated to give needless offence, 
or betray in his own mind any other disposition than a 
sincere love of truth. 

Mr. Norton sets out with admitting that the connec- 
tion between the Jewish religion and Christianity is such, 
that the divine origin of the latter implies the divine 
origin of the former. But he denies that it therefore 
involves the divine authority of that collection of books by 
Jewish writers, which constitutes the Old Testament. 
Strong evidence may be deducible from them of the divine 
mission of their great law-giver, and yet it may be true 
that they contain much that is incredible, and much 
that does not approve itself to our understandings and 
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moral feelings. But for all this Christianity is in no way 
responsible.—He even goes so far as to intimate his per- 
suasion, that in order to maintain our belief in the divine 
legation of Moses, it may be found necessary to make 
it appear that he was no¢t the author of the books com- 
monly ascribed to him. 

In what way then, it will be asked, does Mr. No:ton 
propose to establish the fact of the divine mission of 
Moses ?—He relies for this purpose mainly on what may 
be called internal evidence, derived from the comparative 
purity and excellence of his moral precepts,—from the ele- 
vated and enlightened views which he unfolds of the strict 
unity and all-pervading Providence of God,—from the 
influence which these views seem to have exerted in every 
period of the Jewish history,—from the high strain of exalted 
sentiment which pervades the devotional poetry of the 
prophets and sweet singers of Israel. When all this is 
contrasted with the prevailing character of the Jews them- 
selves in other respects, as well as with that of other ancient 
nations,—he thinks it cannot be accounted for except from 
the deep influence of a divine revelation upon their minds. 
Nothing at all comparable to the devotional effusions of 
the Hebrew poets is to be met with in any other ancient 
nation, however cultivated and improved. And all this 
took place among a people devoid of any peculiar natural 
advantages,—in all the institutions, arts and sciences which 
we ascribe to the unassisted powers of human intellect, 
decidedly inferior to many of the nations by whom they 
were surrounded. From these considerations, and such as 
these, which he states and illustrates with great ability and 
eloquence, Mr. N. thinks that he derives a satisfactory 
independent evidence for the Jewish dispensation, altoge- 
ther unconnected with any acknowledgment of the ge- 
nuineness of the Pentateuch. 

He then proceeds to examine the historical evidence re- 
lating to this subject, and here we must say his argument 
does not appear to us equally forcible. All he will allow 
is, that we have sufficient evidence to render it probable 
that the Pentateuch, in its present form, was in existence 
about a century after the return from the captivity ; soon 
after the period when we are told that Ezra read the Book 
of the Law in the hearing of the people. But there is 
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nothing, he thinks, to identify this Book of the Law with 
the whole five books of the Pentateuch, nor can we say 
with certainty that it was then incorporated with the his- 
torical portion of those books, though the well-known date 
of the Septuagint version, and the probable origin of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, lead us to conclude that this took 
place not long after.*—Here the author appears to suppose 
that the Levitical code, and the historical details with 
which it is now mixed up, may have existed separately be- 
fore the time of Ezra, and that then, or soon after, they 
were for the first time combined. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this hypothesis is admissible. The two 
parts are so blended together, forming integral and inse- 
parable portions of one whole, that it would be found, we 
apprehend, not less impracticable to withdraw the one from 
the other, than it would be to extract the supposed “ ori- 
ginal Gospel,” so as to exhibit it in a distinct independent 
form, apart from the additions in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, or to represent the life of Christ in a consistent, 
intelligible narrative, which should be denuded of every 
thing miraculous. The narrative of the Pentateuch is not 
intelligible without the law, which forms a part of it; nor 
is the law presented in the form of a regular systematic 
code, but different parts appear to have been suggested by, 
and to have arisen out of, particular circumstances and 
occasions.—Again, as to the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
he refers to the time of Alexander, about 330 years before 
Christ, an earlier date seems much more probable. The 
bitter enmity between the Jews and the Samaritans ex- 
tends as far back as the time when the assistance of the 
latter was refused in rebuilding the temple. Subsequently 
to that time, there is no reason to think that the Samari- 
tans would have received from hostile hands a burdensome 
code of ritual observances which they had never heard of 
before, and which they had not good reason to believe had 
been handed down from remote antiquity. Indeed, the 
early history of this people, prior to the return of the Jews 
from captivity, seems to show that long before this time 
they had possessed the Book of the Law ; as we suppose, 
in the state in which it had been preserved by the prophets 
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and other righteous and faithful men in the kingdom of 
Israel, who continued the worship of Jehovah when their 
countrymen were every where devoted to idolatry. If this 
be so, the jealousy which always existed between the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah may furnish a similar argument 

show how improbable it is that the ten tribes, at any 
time subsequent to the separation, would have consented 
to acknowledge a fabricated Book of the Law, previously 
unheard of,—in which, among other burdensome enact- 
ments, their whole male population were required to pre- 
sent themselves at Jerusalem, the capital of the separate 
and often hostile kingdom, three times in every year. 

From ali this it may appear that there are considerable, 
perhaps insurmountable difficulties, in supposing the (so 
‘alled) Books of Moses to have appeared for the first time 
in their present form at any period later than the end of 
the reign of Solomon. Weadmit that there is still a long 
interval unaccounted for; century after century of con- 
fusion and vicissitude, between the earliest date to which it 
is possible to trace these books with the slightest shade of 
probability, and the real or supposed age of Moses ;—and 
that if, during some part of these dark ages, a fictitious 
history, embodying a ritual law which had no real autho- 
rity but that of tradition, had got abroad, it might have 
been impossible for the people of later times to detect the 
imposture. Or perhaps the conjecture of Mr. Norton may 
be thought more reasonable, as well as more satisfac tory. 
He conceives that a series of books such as these might at 
some period have been not unwillingly received by the 
people, which, without claiming to be the work of Moses, 
embodied the traditions respecting their ancient history, 
and those which had long been gathering round his name, 
and which referred to him, as to their author, those laws 
which had gradually been built up on the basis of his 
institutions.* This idea, he thinks, may be countenanced 
by the consideration, that the books in question no where 
lay claim to Moses as their author,—that some passages 
are obviously of a later date, and that the fact of his being 
uniformly spoken of in the third person would naturally 
lead us to refer them to another, unless there was some 
good reason to the contrary. 


* 


p 
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Our author goes on to urge a variety of objections, de- 
rived from the internal character of the Pentateuch—from 
the difficulties of its chronology—from the frequent extra- 
vagance of its numerical statements, as, for instance, the 
number of men able to bear arms whom Moses led out of 
P: Egypt, contrasted with their condition in that country, 
and with the circumstances of their wandering in the wil- 
derness,—the multiplied inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the story,—the numerous instances in which what is 
ascribed to the Most High (elsewhere spoken of, in these 
same books, in terms the most sublime and exalted) are of 
a character which we vainly seek to reconcile to our notions 
of dignity or justice, or to the views of his nature and 
perfections which we have derived from the Gospel, such 
as the petty trivialities of the ritual law,—the destruction 
of the Midianites,—the command to extirpate the Ca- 
naanites, Xe. Many of these things the Christian advo- 
cate has often laboured to vindicate indiscriminately, be- 
vause he imagined that the cause of the Gospel could not 
be otherwise maintained; but it is difficult to persuade 
ourselves that swch vindications could ever be satisfactory 
to the mind of him who proposed them.—He proceeds to 
contrast the impressions left by such things as these with 
the views of religion presented in the writings of the 
Jewish prophets and in the Psalms,—in which a high 
strain of devotional sentiment prevails, (mixed, it is true, 
with much that is totally foreign to the more pure and 
amiable spirit of Christianity,) and more especially a fre- 
quent disposition to depreciate the sacrifices and other 
ritual observances of the law. 


‘** There are then two very different aspects under which the reli- 
gion of Moses appears. One is that which is presented in the ritual 
Law ; the other is that which is found in portions of the Pentateuch, 
—in the higher class of writers of the Old Testament, who, as we 
have reason to think, lived before the belief prevailed that the 
ritual Law came from God, and even in the higher class of Jewish 
writers of after times. The spirit of the Jewish religion, as repre- 
sented by them, is coincident with the spirit of the religion of 
Christ.—The general conclusion seems to be, that the revelation of 
God through Moses was made at so remote a period, that no con- 
temporary or early history of it remains; though imperishabk 
monuments of it exist in the effects which it produced; and that 
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there was nothing in this communication of God to a peculiar 
people,—I do not say contrary to the spirit of the religion of 
Christ, for this it would be absurd to suppose,—but that there 
was nothing in it, which the great messenger of God to the whole 
world was called upon or commissioned to abrogate. He came 
not ‘to annul the Law and the Prophets,’"—that is the true reli- 
gion of Moses,—but ‘to perfect.’ There was an opposition be- 
tween his religion and the contemporary religion of the Jews,— 
that very corrupt religion which had been gradually formed in 
their nation; but certainly no opposition between his religion and 
that of Moses, if, as we believe, Moses was, like him, a messenger 
from God.” —Vol. II. Appendix, p. exlviii. 


In the next section the same conclusion is supported by 
a more particular reference to the teaching and actions of 
our Saviour. Here the author endeavours to show, that 
while Jesus conformed not only to the civil law of Moses, 
which was in fact the law of the land, but also to the 
ritual law, the observance of which might be innocently 
complied with, in order to avoid exciting needless pre- 
judice and opposition,—yet, in working miracles on the 
Sabbath-day, and even in the synagogue, and in the 
arguments which ensued on these occasions with the rulers 
and Pharisees, he repeatedly lays down principles which go 
to invalidate its authority altogether. Again, he sets aside 
absolutely the Jewish laws concerning retaliation, and 
divorce, and variously extends and modifies other precepts, 
in a style which it is conceived he would hardly have used, 
if he had considered these laws as proceeding from the 
direct and positive appointment of God. 

As to the other books of the Old Testament, it is need- 
less to say that Mr. Norton utterly rejects all claims that 
may be set up on their part, (for themselves they assert 
none,) to any authority superior to that which is due to 
other histories, written under similar circumstances, we 
know not when or by whom, but in all probability long 
after the events to which they relate, and in a period of 
great darkness, confusion, and ignorance. But here also, 
while he exercises his right to judge for himself of the 
credibility, or incredibility, of the narratives which these 
books contain, with the same freedom as in all other cases, 
he does not by any means admit the inference that every 
thing of a miraculous character is to be indiscriminately 
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swept away. On the contrary—contending as he does for 
the divine legation of Moses himself, and for the fact of 
the separation of the Israelites from the surrounding 
idolatrous nations, in order that they might maintain the 
knowledge and worship of the one true God, and furnish 
in due time a groundwork for Christianity—he thinks it 
not unreasonable to suppose, that in addition to the 
ordinary providence exercised over the affairs of all men, 
a special superintendence may have been extended to this 
peculiar people, in the occasional exhibition of miracles 
similar to those which attended their original separation 
by Moses. 


“When we recollect, that they were a small people surrounded 
by an idolatrous world, and often lapsing into idolatry themselves ; 
when we recollect that we are looking back to a period of history, 
when the’ idea of God in its rudest form was unknown to the 
generality of men,—we may well doubt, whether a succession of 
miracles was not necessary to preserve it among the Jews. But 
were this the case, there is no presumption against their occurrence. 
On the contrary, we must believe that the necessary means were 
used by God, to effect the purpose intended by him. I am 
reasoning throughout, as is apparent, without reference to that 
philosophy, as shallow, in my view, as it is irreligious, according 
to which God is bound by his own wisdom, or by some other 
necessity of his nature, not to manifest himself to men for any end 
whatever, except through those operations of his power, which we 
call the laws of nature.” —P. clxxxvi. 


He proceeds to specify, as one among others which there 
is no reason to question, the celebrated contest between 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, recorded 1 Kings, ch. xviii. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a fair, though 
imperfect, outline of Mr. Norton’s argument in this 
remarkable dissertation, without intending to commit 
ourselves to the entire extent of his conclusions. Our 
object has been, in part, to guard against the misconcep- 
tion into which some are not unlikely to fall, who may 
hear that he utterly denies the divine authority of the Old 
Testament, and, taking it for granted that he also denies 
the divine mission of Moses, with which, in their estimation, 
that of Christ is necessarily involved, may hastily class him 
among unbelievers in revelation. It is needless to say 
how erroneous such an impression would be. For 
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ourselves, we are prepared to admit, that he has succeeded 
in showing that we may, in perfect consistency, question, not 
merely the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
but even the authority of the ritual law, which it contains, 
without ceasing to acknowledge the great Hebrew legislator 
as having been expressly commissioned to make known the 
most exalted and sublime truths respecting the being, the 
unity, the attributes, the providence and moral government 
of God, and to separate the Israelites as a peculiar people, 
among whom the profession of their great principles should 
be established. We cannot but think, that the sober- 
minded defender of revelation must be desirous, at the 
bottom of his heart, to see such a line of argument success- 
fully maintained, which might relieve ‘him from the 
necessity of addressing himself to a task, which, we are 
persuaded, he has seldom undertaken without wishing 
himself well rid of it. 

The preceding remarks have extended to such a length 
that our limits will not now admit of more than a very 
slight sketch of the account which our author gives in his 
third volume, of the opinions and character of the different 
parties of the Gnostics. They have been divided into two 
classes; the Marcionites, and what have been called the 
Theosophic Gnostics. These classes agreed in the opinions 
which have already been stated as the fundamental tenets 
of Gnosticism,—besides which the latter indulged in a 
variety of extravagant speculations on the successive de- 
velopment of a multitude of supposed derivative spirits or 
eons, as they called them, which they believed to be ema- 
nations from the Supreme. It would be difficult to give 
in a small compass any intelligible account of these reve- 
ries ;—they are in the highest degree wild and visionary, 
and possess little interest in themselves, except as they 
furnish a curious chapter in the history of the strange va- 
garies to which the human mind is li able, when philoso- 
phers allow themselves to be carried into the regions of 
airy speculation on the wings of unbridled fancy. The 
principal leader of this class ‘of Gnostics, was Valentinus, 
who flourished in the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. 
He appears to have received all our four Gospels, while 
Marcion, who is referred to a date somewhat earlier, ac- 


knowledged only that of Luke. Both of them, however. 
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exercised the liberty of rejecting what did not please them, 
—not as thinking it spurious, but because it favoured what 
they called Judaizing opinions. The very fact, however, 
of their rejecting particular passages, with the reason for 
it, amounted to an admission of the genuineness of the 
whole. It may be further remarked, that their having re- 
course to the mutilation of Luke’s Gospel shows that no 
other history of Christ’s ministry existed more favourable 
to their doctrines ;—that in the first half of the second 
century, when Marcion lived, there was no Gnostic Gospel 
in being, to which he could appeal. 

The solution which the Gnostics proposed to themselves 
of the difficult proble m of the origin of evil, was founded 
partly on the ascription of the creation to an inferior im- 
perfect being, and partly on a belief in the eternity of 
matter,—in which, according to them, evil was inherent. 
Imperfection and evil were thus the necessary results of 
the defects both of the workman and the material. This 
subordinate Creator was supposed by both parties to have 
been the Jehovah or God of the Jews; and by the Valen- 
tinians he was supposed to have derived his existence only 
mediately from the Supreme God, of whom they pre- 
tended he was not even aware of the existence till the 
coming of Christ. This notion, however absurd and ex- 
travagant it may appear to us, was in accordance with the 
philosophy and with the popular religion of those times ; 
which, when they recognized a Supreme Divinity at all, 
commonly represented him as far removed from all active 
concern in the creation or government of the world ;— 
while the beings to whom these offices were entrusted, 
and to whom homage and worship were immediately due, 
were supposed indeed to be invested with superior power, 
but in all other respects a compound of human weaknesses, 
passions, and vices. That evil is essentially inherent in 
matter, was also a prevalent doctrine long before the time 
of the Gnostics. It appears to have been the opinion of 
Plato, and was held by some Christians not heretics; es- 
pecially among those who embraced an ascetic code of 
morality, and sought to purify the soul by mortifying and 
macerating the body. In opposition to these notions our 
author has the following just and philosophical remarks :— 

The conceptions which were thus generally entertained, have 
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an obvious foundation in the nature of man. The appetites, by 
indulging in which the soul ‘ embodies and embrutes,’ are to be 
referred to our material part. The diseases which the flesh is 
heir to, disorder the affections and temper, fill the mind with 
phantoms of misery, disturb the judgment, and sometimes lay 
waste the intellect; and in our best estate ‘the corruptible body 
weighs down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle burdens the 
mind full of many thoughts.’ Still the body is not the sepulchre, 
but the cradle of the soul. It is a necessary condition of the 
present life,—of this school of discipline and instruction, which 
Divine Wisdom has prepared for us at the commencement of our 
being, and in which our powers of action, our capacities of enjoy- 
ment, and the objects around us, are so adjusted to each other, as 
to promote the moral growth of the newly-formed inhabitant of 
the universe. In a philosophical view, the body is not a clog 
upon the mind; it may rather be compared to the weight which 
gives motion to a piece of machinery; for its wants and desires 
are what first rouse the mind to action, and gradually bring into 
exercise its highest powers and best affections. If we cannot call 
the appetites the germ of our virtues, yet they may almost be 
considered as the soil in which our virtues take root. From them 
spring industry and forethought, which, as regards the greater 
part of men, are exercised most strenuously in supplying their 
demands; and they call into exercise self-control, the first requi- 
site in moral discipline. The relation between the sexes becomes 
the source of the most disinterested love, and of all the domestic 
charities. And it is in witnessing the bodily wants and sufferings 
of our fellow-creatures, that compassion and benevolence are first 
awakened.” —Vol. iii. 54. 





In a following chapter, we have a lengthened examina- 
tion of the question, whether the Gnostics opposed to the 
four Gospels any other histories or history of Christ’s 
ministry; which leads to a general review of the books 
which have been called apocryphal Gospels. Of some 
books of this description whose names have been men- 
tioned, the very existence seems doubtful; and some 
others which have been called Gospels were not so much 
histories of Christ’s ministry, as accounts of the writer’s 
views concerning the doctrines of Christianity. Others, 
of which there is no mention by any writer before the 
fourth century, are obviously of much too late a date to 
have any connection with the present argument. We have 
no longer room for even an outline of this investigation, 
which is pursued by our author with much accuracy and 
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minuteness of detail ;—but the conclusion to which he 
arrives is, that “the Guostics did not oppose to the Gospels 
any other history of Christ’s ministry; or, to state the 
conclusion in more general terms, it is evident that during 
the first three centuries, no history of Christ’s ministry at 
variance with the four Gospels was in existence. The 
history of his ministry, such as is contained in them, or 
in some one of them, served as a common basis for the 
opinions of all Christians, catholic or heretical.” 

We have to apologize for the dry and we fear wearisome 
abstract, which is all that we have here been able to pre- 
sent to our readers. In fact, we feel the difficulty of pre- 
paring a report of a work like this, which shall give in a 
small compass a fair view of the author’s general argument, 
and at the same time enable the reader to appreciate the 
extent of his research, the variety and interest of his illus- 
trations, and the energetic eloquence in which they are 
conveyed. It is scarcely necessary to add, that there are 
many interesting and curious discussions of an incidental 
nature which we have been obliged to pass over altogether, 
but on which we should have been glad to dwell, had it 
been practicable within any reasonable limits. Among 
these we may particularly specify the remarks on the 
character of the ancient philosophy in the third volume, 
and a very curious note in the appendix to the same 
volume, on the distinction made by the ancients between 
things Intelligible and things Sensible, and on the nature 
of Matter. 

May we be allowed, in conclusion, to express our regret 
that a work of so much interest and value should have 
been got up in so expensive a style, and consequently sold 
at a price which renders it almost inaccessible to many who 
would be both most desirous and best qualified to derive 
from it the information and improvement it is so well 
fitted to afford. 
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Art. V.—RELIGION IN THE AGE OF GREAT 
CITIES. 


1. Ninth Report of the London Domestic Mission Society. 
April, 1844. 

2. Tenth Report of the Ministry to the Poor in Manchester. 
April, 1844. 

3. Seventh Annual Report, addressed to the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission Society. March, 1844. 

4. Fifth Report of the Lewin’s Mead Meeting Domestic 
Mission Society. August, 1844. 

5. Fourth Annual Report of the Birmingham Unitarian 
Domestic Mission Society. February, 1844. Chap- 
man, Newgate-street, London. 


Few differences between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England have had more effect on the religious 
condition of the countries, in which their power has re- 
spectively prevailed, than this,—that the one, while it has 
exacted uniformity of confession, has been tolerant of 
variety in action, whereas the other, while it has interdicted 
variety of action, has tolerated extensive diversity of opinion. 
Under an outward uniformity of faith, the Catholic Church 
has met the wants and wishes of its people by every variety 
in its modes of religious ministration. The hospitable 
embrace of its Calendar has, with the salutary restriction of 
time only, been open to saints of all ranks and of all 
countries, and its clerisy, regular and secular, endowed and 
mendicant, learned and popular, settled and missionary, 
has lithely adapted itself to the varying temperament of 
ages, classes and countries. Not so with its Protestant 
Daughter. The Church of England has comprehended in 
her bosom, within three centuries, Socinian, Arian, Sabel- 
lian, and Tritheistic schools of divinity, with every variety 
of oscillation from High Church to Low Church, and from 
Low Church to High Church ; but with all this latitude in 
opinion, it has always laid a prompt arresting hand upon 
any latitude in action. Hoadly and Waterland, Swift 
and Sacheverel,* might remain in the bosom of the Church 


* Sacheverel’s temporary suspension on political grounds was in fact 


a 
triumph. 
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which could not tolerate Wesley and field-preaching. The 
schisms which have occurred in the Church of England 
since the time of the Reformation have not referred to 
Confession, but to Action; not so much to the Doctrines 
to be taught, as to the mere outward mode of teaching 
them. In truth, the characteristic feature of our Church 
has been the same as that of its worthy and Royal 
Founder, obstinacy. It never was, and never could feel 
itself, Catholic. It has always been animated by the spirit 
of a Sect. 

Its power has been exercised, not in embracing, but in 
repelling. In addition to former changes of popular con- 
dition which it would not meet, such as that towards the 
simpler form of Continental worship, its resistance to which 
ended in the retirement of the glorious Two ‘Thousand, 
and created all the Dissent of England, and that towards 
more stirring and popular preaching, its discouragement 
of which gave rise to the Wesleyan Body without, who 
might just as well have been within the Church,—there is 
another, which has been growing for the last half century 
or more, of whose existence and reality it is fully aware, 
but for which it threatens in like manner to fail to pre- 
pare itself. We allude to the aggregation of the working 
classes in large towns, produced by the growth of Com- 
merce and Manufactures. Commerce may require this 
aggregation, but we are far from sure that manufactures do. 
We see some necessity for Liverpool and London, but is 
there an equal necessity for Manchester and Leeds? 
Might not manufactures be carried on upon the principle 
of segregation quite as well? Would not the additional 
expense of transit be compensated by the difference in the 
cost of lands and tenements, to say nothing of the advan- 
tage of pure air, clean habitations, rural employments and 
amusements, and the superintending eye of a master and 
his coadjutors? But however this might be, a contrary 
principle has been to a great extent adopted among us, 
and perhaps, with all its evils, the plan of aggregation has 
led to a greater increase of thinking and acting power, 
than could have been attained by separation. 

But the parochial system of England never contemplated 
the aggregation of which we now speak. The ancient cities 
were the extreme of its ideal in this direction, and they 
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were divided into a multitude of parishes, to which the 
number of old Churches in them still bear testimony to 
the eye of the passing stranger. If the Parochial System 
had been even taken up into the belfry of one of the old 
cathedrals, and set to dream under the guidance of Mr. 
Dickens, it could not have pictured such a thing as one 
parish with an aggregation of two hundred thousand souls. 
Though this state of things has been of gradual growth, 
yet it is only recently that the Establishment, roused by 
the rapid progress of Dissent, has seriously set itself to 
meet the altered condition of these populations. And the 
way in which it does so, illustrates what we have been 
saying of its unbending, unpliant character, as regards 
external action. No order of Franciscans rises up, under 
its fostering smile, to meet the emergency. No mission- 
aries go forth, educated in the Universities of Piety, Zeal, 
Experience, and Common Sense. It will allow of nothing 
but a repetition of its own unbending self. How does it 
meet the case of tens of thousands, alienated from religion, 
prejudiced against the Church and its Ministers, keeping 
aloof for years together from its doors? It builds new r 
Churches, to be occupied still as heretofore by the scholars 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The severe observation of 
Dr. Arnold is not entirely without reason, that our Church 
bears, and has ever borne, the marks of her birth, as the 
child of regal and aristocratical selfishness. And if the 
attempt now made by a party of the nobility and gentry 
to induce the Ecclesiastical authorities to appoint an 
increased number of scripture-readers and Lay preachers 
or visitors be successful, it will contrast oddly with zealous 
efforts made in other quarters to prevent laymen praying 
with the sinning or the sick, and to force superintendents 
of Sunday-schools to abstain from offering their own 
Prayers, and to adhere to those exclusively which are au- 
thorized by the Church. } 

Hitherto the Dissenters, especially those called Ortho- 
dox, have been supposed to take by the hand that portion 
of the people which the Church could not, or did not 
reach. And this supposition has been mainly true. But 
several causes have combined of late years to diminish 
their influence and success in this direction. Their move- 
ment has been towards wealth, education and refinement, 
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and away from poverty, ignorance and coarseness. Their 
edifices have become more splendid, and their congrega- 
tions more gay and worldly. ‘They have tr usplante ‘d them- 
selves and their chapels into the better parts of the Town, 
and the Poor have less and less honour amongst them. 
. When these go to their places of Worship, they find the 
choice open to them, of sitting among the comparatively 
rich, and paying highly for the accommodation, or of 
ranging themselves on certain benches near open doors, 
windy corners, or close beneath the pulpit— here under 
my footstool”—but for the first alternative they are often 
too poor, and for the latter too proud. A second cause is, 
that part of the intellectual movement of this and the 
last generation has been towards infidelity, and however 
reclaimable that portion of the working ¢ lasses which has 
partaken of this movement may be to a rational religion, 
they never will be reclaimed to Orthodoxy. <A vicarious 
sacrifice for sin ceases to convince, and the threatenings of 
hell-fire cease to alarm them. A third cause is the in- 
crease of interest in political subjects ; and this is not the 
4 interest of a mere mob but, immature and misguided as it 
often is, and arising greatly from social jealousy and social 
ambition, it is yet, as far as it goes, a thinking and intelli- 
gent interest. This, added to the increased love of general 
rei ding, and the increased desire of mental improvement, 
occasion a great portion of the spare time which used to 
be devoted by preceding generations to the offices of reli- 
gion, to be now devoted to subjects of a secular character. 
A fourth cause is, a growing suspicion of the uses to which 
the voluntary system has been pressed. <A chapel is built 
in a particular neighbourhood, and a minister and a few 
coadjutors of his sisterhood or brotherhood, employ them- 
selves in visiting from door to door, and requesting the 
people to frequent the new chapel—to take seats in it, to 
, contribute to its institutions, and to swell its collections. 
The people are beginning to regard these as simply mer- 
cantile transactions. They are seeking, say they, not us 
but ours. They are in the condition of the heathen and 
unbelievers, from whom St. Paul would take nothing, lest 
he should bring suspicion of a love of gain upon Christi- 
anity, among those who knew not its power. And that 
which has almost a more deteriorating effect among those 
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who are not independent enough to take this view of the 
matter, is, that if they are too poor to pay, they are not too 
poor to be bribed, and they lend their presence in the New 
Churches or Chapels to the highest bidder. These and 
other causes combined, make an entirely new agency 
and machinery necessary. Those who are convinced of 
the infinite worth . religion, of the miserable loss sus- 
tained by a soul or a society unguided by its light, un- 
soothed by its tnt ty uninspired by its hopes, and 
unrepressed by its restraints—must send it out among 
those who are alienated from it, without money and with- 
out price. These people must be taught that Religion is 
a pure thing, which Orthodoxy has made them doubt ; 
a sincere thing, which the ever-widening separation be- 
tween themselves and successive congregations has made 
them discredit ; and a disinterested thing, which the large 
revenues of the Established system, and the pressure and 
abuses of the Voluntary system, have led them contemp- 
tuously to deny. 

It cannot be that the Christianity whose Founder was 
born and brought up among labouring people, whose first 
Apostles and Preachers were fishermen, and whose early 
converts and adherents were the poor, the enslaved and 
the sinning, should be fitted only for the rich. It must be 
something in its contingent adjuncts, not in itself, which 
at present deters so many thousands in our large Towns 
from taking any interest in it, or deriving any profit from 
it. The truth is, that the social ambition and onward 
movement of every class in this country, from the lowest 
to the highest, and which each class calls pride and exclu- 
siveness in the class next above it, characterizes our reli- 
gion also. We are always moving away from the poor,— 
upwards from the low. On the ladder of life in England 
we see every class aiming to place its feet where its hands 
now are, and its hands where at present only its eyes 
ambitiously wander. It seemed until lately that the whole 
of society had turned its back upon and forgotten the 
lowest rounds of the ladder; but providentially some at 
the summit looked down and inquired what was becoming 
of those at the bottom, and hangers on upon each inter- 
vening round have looked down too. So that now indeed 
to think of, and labour for, the poor is almost fashionable. 
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They are to be fed, washed, dressed, housed, taught, 
park-ed, amused,—churched. 

Mere talk and fashion, or worse, mere sectarianism and 
feudalism, as much of this is, the old and genuine friends 
of the poor rejoice in the spreading sense ot Duty on this 
matter—a duty, the oblivion of which is now felt to be 
social danger and social condemnation. Of the various 
movements in this direction, we have now to speak of that 
deeply interesting one which will be the basis and foun- 
dation as well as guide and direction of many more,—in- 
dicated by the titles of the little works which are placed 
at the head of this article. 

Christianity went out to the people, until the people 
came in to it. Its Preachers took the Word to the people, 
till the people came for the Word to them. The Oratory 
succeeded to the way-side, and the Church to the market- 
place. Similar times have returned. The people have 
to be sought once more. Too many of them regard Reli- 
gion as the affair of the higher classes, and the neglect 
which they conceive that they have suffered from them, 
and the social jealousy which they have of them, have 
caused the transfer of their dislike from the ostensible 
friends and supporters of religion to religion itself. No 
man (still less whole societies of men) can for a long time 
be alienated from religious influences, without suffering 
in the tone of his mind, or the tone of his character—in 
his nice sense of right, in his kindly feelings towards his 
fellow-creatures, in the purity of his conduct, or in the 
warmth and reality of his spiritual hopes and affections. 

We regret to believe that the effects of a very extensive 
separation from religious influences have begun to appear 
in our large towns. The settled minister has a variety of 
calls upon his time and attention, and has a congregation 
probably of from 50 to 200 families, living at great dis- 
tances from each other, all of whom he is anxious from 
time to time to visit; and willing as he might be to devote 
a portion to those without his fold, he can rarely do so 
without neglecting those within it; and besides, he has 
not always the aptitude tor this work, which long intimacy 
with the habits and feelings of those to whom he would 
address himself, the patient and prolonged conversation 
and observation, the days and evenings spent among them, 
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can alone create in him. In this emergency he hails with 
joy the disposition to place a labourer among those with 
whom he has and can have no intimate and really effective 
communication—those who have no religious friend to visit 
them, and who frequent no House of Prayer—the soured, 
the jealous, the unbelieving, the ignorant, the careless, the 
mistaken, the proud, the vicious, the afflicted or the 
overlooked. Among these are his daily walks and duties, 
but not among these alone. To be enabled to work upon 
these effectually, he must have associated with him instru- 
ments of better temper. And of such there are many, 
very many,—overlooked by churches and congregations— 
among, or but little raised above, the labouring classes—men 
whose feelings are perhaps alienated from the prevailing 
forms of Christian worship and association, but who have 
hearts alive to the duties and the privileges of religion, and 
who are anxious to be labouring for their fellow-creatures’ 
good in some humbler, less ostentatious, and to them more 
congenial modes. 

We are prone, indeed, at first, to insist that the Mis- 
sionary’s labours shall be chiefly, if not exclusively, among 
the outcast and the lost. But this is found practically to 
be nearly impossible. He must seek some soil from which 
he can dig out at once a healthy spring of waters. He 
must work with and among those on whom corruption has 
not yet fastened. He must seek to save not only or ex- 
clusively those who are lost, but those who without him he 
thinks would be lost. His labour is one of preservation, at 
least as much as one of recovery. From the band of sus- 
tained spirits which he thus gathers around him, much of 
the good which he hopes to work even upon the lost and 
abandoned must proceed. It would break any man’s 
heart to be for ever and exclusively among the bad, the 
slovenly, and the brutal. We forget that the Missionary’s 
own spirit requires refreshing, though in a different way, 
yet quite as much perhaps as those for whom he labours, 
and he must have his oases to rest and cheer him, not 
only those oases which he has himself recovered from the 
wilderness, but those which he found in it. The work is 
one of years, of ages. He gathers round himself influences 
and institutions which promote religion, sobriety, know- 
ledge, order, decency, and truth; he works these with his 
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own hands, and carries them from family to family in a 
way that the church or chapel minister cannot do, till 
family after family gather round them, and, acknowledging 
their good results, seek them spontaneously. All good 
works originate in a certain enthusiasm, which hopes more 
than will or can be achieved ; and perhaps the enthusiasm 
which has commenced and still carries on the mission to 
the homes of the neglected, has expected to receive at once 
from the Missionary what it acknowledges that it has not, 
and never could obtain from the Minister. But time and 
experience make all men more reasonable, and while we 
may not be permitted to see all the immediate and positive 
effects which we may have fondiy looked for in the fruits 
of the Mission, the searching and attentive may detect in 
its operations a vast amount of preventive and preserving 
power. In the meantime, we are heartily glad that the 
Domestic Missionary has obtained a lodgment in our re- 
ligious ministry. He ought to have had it long ago, and 
his work still stretches out long and far before him. 

And here it would be an omission not to indicate the 
existence of a far larger Institution, called the Town 
Mission, apparently having the same objects as the 
Domestic Mission. 

We formerly thought, that the supporters of the latter 
were rather too slow to acknowledge the existence and 
co-operation of the former, it might be in the very same 
town and neighbourhood. We heard a good deal of the 
Manchester and Liverpool, and other Domestic Missions, 
employing one or two missionaries each, but we heard not 
a word of the Manchester and Liverpool, and other Town 
Missions, employing from, perhaps, ten to forty missionaries 
each ; and we could not help sometimes thinking that even 
Unitarians could be guilty of the narrowness of passing 
over in their public meetings, and in their public writings, 
the labours of other men in the same direction, “ if they fol- 
lowed not with us.” <A stranger, we thought, taking up our 
Periodicals, would suppose that the only effort of the kind 
made in Great Britain, was the admirably conducted, but 
extremely limited one imdicated by the existence of the 
dozen Domestic Missionaries sent out by the Unitarians. 
And still would we wish to recognize distinctly the great 
and praiseworthy endeavours of ow’ fellow-townsmen, of 
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different sentiments, to carry what they consider the power 
of Good, and of the Gospel, to the homes of the neglected. 
But having done this, we must declare that there is some- 
thing in the operations of the Town Missions, as shown 
in the only Reports we have been able to see, so extremely 
defective, as almost to justify us in regarding our few mis- 
sions as the only ones breathing the spirit of Tuckerman, 
and really worthy of the name Domestic. 

The objects of the Domestic Mission are as follows,—to 
select a desolate and neglected portion of a large population, 
where it is thought there is most scope for usefulness, and 
most need of it—to select the most desolate and neglected 
families in that portion for the purpose of visiting them in 
their homes: to extend to them, in these visits, comfort, 
counsel, religious instruction, and consolation, and, if need 
be, physical relief—to urge the sending of children to 
school, or to provide instruction for them, if required—to 
urge attendance at some place of worship, and to provide 
a place for them, if required—to establish libraries, lectures, 
reading-rooms, and institutions of all kinds, that shall H 
promote any portion of their well-being. 

There is not one of the Domestic Missions that does not 
more or less attempt all these plans. All have connected 
with them, schools, public worship, domestic visits, and 
institutions of greater or less extent and variety, tending 
to promote the moral, mental, or material well-being of 
the objects of their care. The men occupied in the work 
are all men marked by some superiority, by personal piety, 
by good judgment, by a large benevolence, by intellectual 
activity, or by a combination of all. We have observed 
the working of the Town Mission in one of our principal 
Towns, and find its spirit to be altogether more contracted. 
It has no schools, no libraries, no lectures, no provident 
societies, no loan societies, no allotment systems, none of 
those institutions so peculiarly needed as aids in a work 
like that which we are contemplating. 

We would not undervalue its conscientious religious 
purpose—we are sure that the mission which becomes 
merely secular and statistical falls from its high office ; 
but any mission which confines the efforts of its agents to 
praying and preaching—powerful, important, and indis- 
pensible as these instruments are—misses the peculiarity 
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of that condition to which it goes forth to minister. From 
what we have personally seen and heard of the operation of 
the Town Mission, to which we especially allude, we must 
think that the majority of the agents employed are very 
ignorant and very bigotted—without a single large purpose 
or conception of any kind—little raised above the people 
whom they are employed to elevate—anxious above all 
things to report progress in proselyting to their own narrow 
creed—working at a trade for a small weekly wage— 
little respected, nay often nicknamed and contemptuously 
regarded by the people—visiting from house to house 
during the day-time, when the men and the young are at 
their work, and leaving no sign behind. 

There is something most vivifying and encouraging in 
turning from these reports to the reports of the Domestic 
Missions. Here all is life, action, variety, and reality. 
There is here evidently “something doing.” Public and 
private worship—domestic visits—schools—readings—lec- 
tures—medical aid—charitable aid—provident societies, 
and helping societies. 

The general subject and its claims are not new to our 
readers. We therefore proceed to more specific notices of 
the Reports before us. They tell their own tale with a full- 
ness and an effect, which we in this article cannot emulate. 
But it has interested us deeply to observe that not one 
Mission which has been begun, has been left off,—that 
some of them have reached the tenth or eleventh year of 
their existence,—and that the Missionaries, though with 
manifest differences of hopefulness and energy, and consi- 
derable variety of plan, are all assiduous in their labours, 
and convinced of at least good, if not adequate results. 

Passing over general features, we select from the details 
connected with them a few points which have a distinctive 
claim to attention. For instance, in reference to the pos- 
sible perpetuation of the good influence of the Sunday- 
school, take the following valuable hint from the London 
Report :— 





‘‘The members of our congregation, and others of the poor 
belonging to our Mission, met last Tuesday evening, June 13th, 
for the purpose of celebrating the eighth anniversary of the open- 
ing of our chapel. Nearly two hundred persons sat down to tea. 
If we had had 


better accommodation, a much larger numbe 
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would have been present, as, two days before the meeting, all 
the tickets were disposed of, and many applications necessarily 
refused. After the company had partaken of tea, the chair was 
taken by the Rev. Dr. Hutton, and the meeting was addressed by 
several gentlemen, and some of the working men. An interesting 
portion of the meeting was a party of young men and women, 
forty-seven in number, who had been scholars in our Sunday- 
school, and whom I had invited by letter to be present on the 
occasion. Their neat and respectable appearance, and the deep 
attention with which they listened to the observations which were 
made, give just grounds for hoping that their future conduct in 
life will be such as to confer credit on the institution in which they 
have been instructed.’’"—P. 13. 


And, again :— 


‘**Last Sunday evening, December 3rd, I addressed a Sermon 
to the Old Scholars, who had grown up and left our Sunday- 
school. The audience was unusually large—a crowded one. 
Many young men and women were present, some of whom I had 
not seen for years: they had been specially invited to attend on 
the occasion, and were remarkably attentive. After the close of 
the service, a meeting was held, and a Society formed, called a - 
Scholars’ Remembrance Society. It is to consist of the old 
scholars and teachers of the Sunday-school; the members are to 
pay a monthly contribution of two-pence ; half-vearly tea-meet- 
ings are to be held, and monthly meetings for those residing in 
the neighbourhood. The main object of this Society is to prevent 
the separation which so commonly takes place when the Sunday- 
scholar is about to begin the duties of life. The young people, 
who are members of it, will feel that they are still under moral 
restraint—that others are interested in their welfare—and that 
they can still go to their old teachers for advice. Fifty members 
were enrolled on Sunday evening: the number will doubtless in- 
crease, and the Society will, I trust, do much towards keeping 
alive virtuous and generous sentiments in the minds of the young 
at the most critical period of their lives.” —P. 15. 


THE SONG OF THE GLOVE. ' 

“I have to acknowledge, with my best thanks, the receipt of 
two or three parcels of clothing for the distressed poor, and a 
valuable donation of new blankets and counterpanes, from an old 
and warm friend of our Mission. I doubt not that other means 
will come to hand to help and sustain me during the forth- 
coming winter. It should be known, not only that many are out 
of employment, but that many, who have work, cannot obtain the 
necessaries of life. This is especially the case with respect to 
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women who have to gain their own livelihood, and sometimes, 
when widows, that of a family. I visit some who are in this 
situation, and I do not hesitate to say that it is impossible for 
them, however industrious and frugal, to obtain a sufficiency of 
food and clothing. A poor woman that I sometimes see, is a 
glove-sewer, and earns from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per week. She isa 
widow, with one child, and this is her only means of support For 
this she works early and late, perhaps till midnight. She is paid 
53d. per pair for ladies’, and 6}d. for gentlemen’s gloves: two 
pair of them cannot be sewn in a day. I called upon her one 
cold day last week; she was sitting without a fire. Nor was | 
surprised! How could she afford fire? Though she was making 
the best kind of gloves for the use of the wealthy, when she had 
paid her rent, she would have little more than 6d. a-day to feed 
and clothe herself and her child. 

“‘T recollect, when a child, that I heard that sugar was moist- 
ened with the negro’s blood. I did not understand it figuratively, 
and had a dislike to its use. But how many articles of our 
every-day use are there, that have been literally moistened by the 
tears of those who have been aptly called ‘the white slaves of 
London!’ The young woman who stitched the gentlemen’s 
braces in white and coloured silk earned from 43d. to 6d. a-day. 
I have seen many thus employed, all the bloom of youth gone 
from their cheeks, and grudging even the minutes spent in per- 
sonal cleanliness, as being likely to make their slice of bread 
smaller. The woman that knitted the warm woollen socks for 
the feet of the lady’s child was paid 2d. per pair. With hard 
work she might make three pair in a day. I might thus 


notice nearly all the branches in which women are employed.” — 
P. 16. 


Such terrible evils, the Missionary may alleviate by 
sympathy and by assistance. There is but one remedy for 
them—it is to have the demand for workers greater than 
the demand for work. By no other means on earth can 
cheapening in one stage or other of manufacture or distri- 
bution be prevented. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

‘*To take that single article, the abstinence from drink, what 
magical—what more than magical changes have I seen it work 
upon a poor family through its heads! The prophet’s imagery of 
‘the wilderness being glad, and the desert rejoicing and blossom- 
ing as the rose,’ is not too glowing—is not too poetical—to be 
applied to the metamorphosis thus effected by the abandonment of 
a single, all-desecrating vice. And alas, how truly may the 
Curistian TEACcHER.—No, 27. I 
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imagery of another prophet be applied to the reverse of this— to 
the ruin of a happy family by the stealing of intemperate habits 
upon one or both of its heads— the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them is a desolate wilderness !’ ’’— 
Liverpool Report, p. 11. 


FATHER MATHEW ’S VISIT 

‘* Yet I believe the pledge is observed in a hundred cases for 
one in which it is broken. Could the good Father now enter 
some of the houses in which his portrait is hung up as that of a 
tutelary saint, and compare their present state with what they 
were before his visit, he would, perhaps, however accustomed to 
such scenes, find here and there among them ‘ something rich and 
strange.’ ’’—ZJbid. p. 13. 

GIVING IN THE STREETS. 

‘One result of my inquiries, early and late, has been, that I, 
or any one in my place, should do society most reckless and 
heartless wrong, by relieving applicants for alms, &c., in the 
street, or at the door. I have examined into too many of these 
cases, not to be thoroughly convinced that the beggars in our 
streets are among the most unworthy and profligate of our popu- 
lation; that the alms bestowed on them by erring pity are, in @ 
effect, the wages of vice; and that their families are trained, 
from their mothers’ arms, to a life of deception and dishonesty.” 
—Ibid. p. 24. 

SOURCES OF DISTRESS. 

‘‘In my intercourse with the poor, I meet with a variety of 
minds and characters, and I endeavour to impress on all the 
necessity of self-improvement, as a means of bettering their con- 
dition. Conversing with a poor man, he declaimed violently 
against the institutions of society, which, he said, took from the 
poor man the reward of his labours. He proposed various altera- 
tions, such as making a division of the land, &c., among the 
people, in order that each might enjoy the fruit of his labours. 
Just at this moment a man and his wife, dissipated persons, came 
up the court, and I then appealed to him, and asked, what altera- 
tion of outward circumstances cou/d improve their condition? I 
asked him if there were not thousands of the labouring portion of 
the community in a similar state, as to morals? He admitted 
that there were, and that drunkenness was the cause. Further 
conversation ensued on the duty of men, as parents and members 
of society, which resulted in his admitting that self-improvement 
was the most important matter after all, and that he would do 
what he could. A short time ago, 1 made a calculation of a 
number of families I have known in great distress. Out of 161 
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families I have seen in this condition, I had ascertained that 68 
were brought to it through drunkenness; and of the remainder, 
I could not reckon with certainty on more than 26 of the fathers 
of those families as sober characters.’’"—Bristol Report, p. 15. 


OUT OF WORK. 

“‘In the month of May, I happened one morning about eleven 
o'clock, to call upon a family, consisting, with two lodgers, of five 
individuals, and found no less than three of them in bed, though 
the door was unfastened at the time: the other two were gone to 
their work at the factory ;—and these people were occupying their 
beds, because they had nothing to do. I need not say what a 
want of delicacy, self-respect, and resources of every improving 
kind this statement involves; and the best extenuation of such 
conduct is, that the people in question are extremely poor and 
illiterate. In another instance, towards the beginning of July, 
I called on a shoemaker, who, with a rather large family of 
young children, appeared to be in great distress. Owing to want 
of employment, his wife had nothing decent to wear, and two of 
their boys of nearly the same size had to exchange clothes, that 
each in his turn might attend a Sunday-school.’—Manchester 
Report, p. 5. 

WORKSHOPS AND JOURNEYMEN. 

‘** As a general rule, the less there is of irregularity and excess 
either of labour or leisure, the better is it for the character of the 
work-people. Those who, either from necessity or choice, follow 
their occupation from day to day, for a tolerably uniform number 
of hours, are, I think, on the whole, more moral than such as 
are only employed by fits and starts. These remarks are sug- 
gested by what I have seen of the conduct of journeymen weavers. 
Many of this class, since they have been able to obtain more work 
and earn more money, have begun to trifle away the early part of 
the week at the alehouse, and ‘ let the looms play them,’ as one 
of their own phrases runs, while they are frequenting the haunts 
of intemperance and dissipation. These journeymen weavers are, 
in general, a most improvident and reckless set of men, who live, 
from hand to mouth, without any regard to the future, or any 
care for decency of appearance. Honourable exceptions there, no 
doubt, are; but | much fear that the majority of them are people 
of ill-regulated habits. Within the last few months I have met 
with many painful illustrations of this abuse of returning pros- 
perity; such as neglect of work in the loom-houses, and drunken- 
ness in the streets. This seems to indicate, that unless such 
persons were better educated so as to be raised above the power 
of vicious propensities and habits, it would be better for them, in 
every view, if they were employed in public workshops under 
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proper regulations and superintendence, and where their time was 
less at their own disposal. 

‘There is far less of intemperance, disorder and immorality 
amongst those who work in well-conducted factories than amongst 
an equal number of those who are occupied as journeymen in 
private houses.’’—ZJbid. p. 7, 8. 


RELIEF RETURNED. 


‘* An individual whose family I had assisted in a period of 
extreme misfortune and destitution, and whose circumstances have 
ever since been gradually improving, has more than once ex- 
pressed his intention of making some return for the benefits thus 
received, and has now begun to carry his intention into effect. In 
order to do this, he first enclosed three shillings in a note which 
he sent explanatory of his views and feelings on the subject, and 
has since placed an additional half-crown at my disposal.” — 
Ibid. p. 25. 

RELIGION. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the great neglect of Christian services 
among the poor, there is, in most cases, a latent regard for our 
divine religion, which, however, is very often accompanied by 
much ignorance and indifference. In times of severe affliction, 
this feeling is often awakened into some earnestness, and then 
good impressions may more readily be made. I have lately 
attended a poor woman in her illness, who, while in health, was 
generally very cynical and discontented. But her sickness seems 
to have been a means of improving her spirit very much, as, of 
late, she appears to be quite resigned to the divine will, and 
anxious to prepare for her latter end. And frequently, as in this 
case, the decay of the outward man is subservient to the renewal 
and quickening of the spiritual life.””—Jdid. p. 28. 


The following Tabular Statement of financial progress, 
taken from the Birmingham Report, indicates the cor- 
responding progress which the Mission has made in the 
hearts and convictions of its supporters. 


Number of | Ann. Subscript.) | Collections | Profit of | Number 

Date. Subscribers.| General Fund. | Relief Fund after Sermons) Tea Party. | at Ann. 

£ 3s d.} £ 8. d.| £ 8. d.| & «8. d. |\Meeting. 
1840 151 |} 85 12 0 om © G@i te 2 Sit & Bi te 
1841 190 / 109 13 6 22 14 7|301211;2 4 6 180 
1842 208 118 6 0 33 0 1; 38 11 2/415 O 230 
1843 | 240 133 15 0 46 11 6; 44 3 6;7 3 5 300 

718 0 


is4g.f| 255 138 1 0 50 6 4 | 320 
eid 


April 1. April 1. 
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‘« We say it, not in the spirit of boasting, but of humble grati- 
tude, that all our institutions flourish; indeed, I know not the 
thing in which the Mission can be said to have failed; and 
whether we regard the Chapel services of various kinds—the 
Sunday School, and the minor, but important, things connected 
with it—the Mission Library, or, above all, the system of domestic 
visiting, so dear to the hearts of those who are the objects of it— 
all testify of good, and all, let me respectfully add, incite to fresh 
efforts in our glorious cause.” —Birmingham Report, p. 15. 


Since the publication of this statement, a New Chapel 
has been built by the friends of the Mission, a new proof 
of their persuasion of its continued usefulness. 

There is an evil arising from the increased interest now 
taken in the religious condition of the poor, which is alluded 
to in more than one of the Reports. 


** Their condition has of late, it is true, excited unusual atten- 
tion, called forth sympathy, and produced liberal contributions in 
aid of suffering humanity. I at first hailed this with delight, but 
I confess that subsequent events have tended to lessen the feelings 
of pleasure which | at first entertained. The use that has been 
made, and is still making, of the funds which benevolence had 
contributed, and proper liberality of sentiment had no doubt drawn 
forth, is in my judgment of a demoralizing character. They are 
employed, in some cases at least, I fear in very many, in a way 
that must have an injurious tendency, namely, they are employed 
as instruments of intimidation and hypocrisy; they serve to 
increase the influence of a dominant party, to draw persons from 
Dissenting chapels and schools to church, and instances have not 
been wanting where needy applicants have been told, ‘ if you do 
not come to Church, you can have no relief.’ 

‘* But in no case has so much enmity been displayed, or so 
much artifice or baseness practised, as in relation to our Mission 
Schools and religious service. Ladies are visiting under the direc- 
tion of clergymen for the purpose of enticing children from our 
schools, and frightening the parents from our Chapel, by the 
grossest misrepresentation on the one hand, and the offer of relief 
on the other—relief which they say they will not give, however 
much wanted, unless they come to Church, or at least leave 
‘ our horrid and wicked place,’ where they solemnly affirm to the 
poor people their own souls and their children’s will inevitably be 
lost. Such representations are calculated to frighten the timid, to 
mislead the ignorant, and to make hypocrites of the designing ; 
and thus they aid party bigotrv, but can never produce a good 
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moral effect. To threats and misrepresentations are added pro- 
mises of considerable relief, and offers to take their children at a 
less price. In some cases frequent visits have been made, and 
presents given, to induce compliance, but without effect.” — 
London Report, p. 11, 12. 

‘* The same poor families are frequently visited by several 
visitors; and it is no uncommon thing for two, three, and four 
persons to visit the same family on the same day. Conversing 
with a poor woman, she informed me of three ladies by whom she 
was regularly visited, besides others who occasionally found their 
way into her house to leave tracts; and that she had been urged 
by one to attend the Church, and by others to attend three differ- 
ent Dissenting places of worship. ‘ Miss , said she, ‘ has 
often asked me to go to Church, and I must go, or she will think 
it strange and be offended.’ 





I know another poor person who 
was induced to leave a Dissenting Chapel and attend Church for 
the sake of an annual gift. I have heard of a third who left 
Church to attend at a Dissenting Chapel, for the purpose of pro- 
curing admission into an Alms House. I have been informed of 
a man who threatened to leave the Church, which he said he had 
* served so many years,’ and go to a certain Dissenting Chapel, if 
he did not obtain the gift he asked. Another instance let me 
notice, in which I cannot be deceived. A poor woman, who was 
regularly emploved by a friend of mine in this city, having become 
very straitened in her circumstances, one day observed, that she 
must go to ‘some place’ (meaning some Church or Chapel), ‘ and 
see what she could get.’ ‘ Go,’ said the party addressed, ‘to the 
Chapel.’ ‘ But,’ she replied, ‘I must go round and see 
where I can get most!’ She did go round, and obtained her 
object. It is thus that the poor learn to patronize their patrons, 
and make religion a stalking-horse, for the most selfish purposes. 
I believe many benevolent ladies and gentlemen who are felicita- 
ting themselves, and who talk eloquently in their Reports of the 
good they are doing, would be shocked, if they could only realize 
to themselves all the sad 





results of their proceedings, at the mag- 
nitude of the evil which they are innocently perpetuating.”— 
Bristol Report, p. 14. 


These statements will not surprise any one who is in the 
habit of visiting among the poor as a religious friend. 
The evil alluded to is one of the great discouragements in 
such a ministry, but it is one which only the more proves 
- . a . rf 
its necessity. ‘There are two things which to us are per- 
fectly clear in such circumstances. One is, that if other 
Societies choose to bribe, the Missionary must not bribe 
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again. This would indeed be a pitiable conflict. In cases 
where he has reason to believe that the poor person, who, 
if left free, would prefer his religious services, would be 
induced to seek other sources when accompanied by greater 
pecuniary benefit, he must leave him to be bribed, and let 
the responsibility le where it falls. His business is to 
elevate where he can elevate, but if he cannot do this, at 
least never to degrade. We are inclined to think that the 
evil, after a time, cures itself—that bribery, like other 
things, becomes at length tired out, where it is all on one 
side. It is certainly lamentable to see the free conscience 
struck out of a man by the hand of so-called religion, but 
unfortunately this evil is not confined to the poor, but 
extends to every class of society ; and if, in other ranks of 
life, we are obliged to leave the bribable to be bribed, we 
must acquiesce in the same misfortune, where we cannot 
prevent it by higher and holier influences among the 


poor. 
The other remark which occurs to us is this,—that the 
, misrepresentations of his religious sentiments which inter- 


rupt the Missionary in his peaceful and philanthropic la- 
bows, imperatively call upon him to defen’ those senti- 
ments. He should not, indeed, light the torch of contro- 
versy ; but when darkness is industriously spread around 
him, he must light the torch of Truth. We doubt not 
that most of our Missionaries have felt compelled to adopt 
this course, however reluctantly. But however reluctantly 
adopted, we think they must have found it productive of 
manifest advantage, in increased interest in the subject of 
religion, an increased knowledge of its purest principles, 
and a more enlightened perception of the nature and value 
of those truths for which many had perhaps been reviled, 
but for which they were subsequently able to give a reason, 
We remember to have heard of the Mission in Birming- 
ham, that on one occasion a sermon explanatory of the 
Unitarian’s views of religious truth, and in reply to some 
very gross public attack, was attended by all these bene- 
ficial results ; and we doubt not that such has been the 
case in other quarters. 

With all its difficulties and discouragements, the Do- 
mestic Mission is a truly apostolic work, and one of the 
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noblest and most Heaven-blest in which a Christian man 
can be engaged.* 


* There are Domestic Missions established at Halifax, Leeds, Newington 
Green (London), and while this article has been in progress, we have been 
rejoiced to hear of another also at Birmingham, which will, we doubt not, 
enlarge the circle of good already occupied, without lessening the support and 
countenance hitherto richly deserved by, and so generously bestowed on, its 
predecessor in the same wide field. But of the above Missions no Reports 
have as yet been published. 
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Art. VI.—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., late Head Master of 
Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. By Arrnuur PENRHYN 
Srantey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. In 2 Vols. Fellowes. 1844. 


In the preparation of these volumes Mr. Stanley had to 
perform a sad and solemn task. To present to, the world 
the last glimpse of one who had been its benefactor, is at 
all times a melancholy office. But it is a bitter grief to 
do this for one whose past performance, admirable in it- 
self, was less great than his future promise, and on whom 
men looked as yet with expectant, rather than with grateful 
eye. England was not prepared to lose Arnold; and 
finds it hard to accept his final image from his biographer, 
in place of much fruitful work from himself. Under the 
pressure of occupations that would exhaust the energy of 
ordinary men, he had not only meditated, but in part 
achieved, a system of designs by which the historical, phi- 
losophical, and Christian literature of his country would 
have been permanently enriched, and the spirit of its 
social life sensibly elevated. Just as he was raised into a 
position promising to render his industry and enthusiasm 
most rapidly productive, he has vanished from our hopes ; 
and instead of those priceless stores of uncommunicated 
wisdom, the leaves casually scattered from his table are 
gathered together, and presented as his last memorial. In 
the midst of the third act the curtain has suddenly dropped ; 
and rises only to show us the noble form, lately kindling 
with humane and earnest speech, now stretched in the 
silence of death. 

Happily, however, it is only in the case of ordinary men 
that the value of a life can be measured by its quantity. 
The almost infinite worth to us of such a mind as Arnold’s 
depends upon its quality: and if it only remains and toils 
in our midst long enough to show us the spirit and manner 
of its work, its highest function is performed. Let the 
deep game of life be played with a divine skill, and we 
must not complain though the calculable stake which is 
won in our behalf be only nominal. However great the 
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loss of Arnold’s Roman History, it is as nothing to the 
wealth he leaves us in this Biography. From what a good 
man does there is no higher lesson to be learned than what 
he is; his workmanship interests and profits us as an ex- 
pression of himself: and would become dead and indifferent 
to us, if, instead of being a human creation, it were the 
product of some mechanical necessity. That Arnold has 
lived, and shown how much nobleness and strength may 
maintain itself in an age of falsehood, negligence, and 
pretence,—with this let us rest and be thankful. 

The work before us is essentially an autobiography. 
The letters, which form its chief portion, extend from the 
year 1817 to 1842: and they present so vivid and com- 
plete an impression of the writer throughout the changes 
of his career, and the ripening of his character, that little 
occasion remained for their editor to appear as an original 
biographer. He has had the rare modesty and merit to 
perceive this; and in the Chapters of his own, by which 
we are introduced to the several periods of the correspond- 
ence, everything is kept in strict subordination to the 
legitimate purpose of the book: he evidently had no desire 
but to make us know the subject of his Memoirs ; and the 
affectionate singleness of his aim was itself an adequate 
security for tact and success in its accomplishment. There 
are indeed traces of abstinence and self-restraint in the 
treatment of his materials, for which we honour him. 
Nothing would have been easier than to have created 
private heartburnings and sectarian animosities by the in- 
discreet use of such letters as Arnold’s ;—letters full of re- 
ference to every controversy of the day, and passing the 
freest judgment on most of the conspicuous actors in 
Church or State. Mr. Stanley’s good taste has conducted 
him wisely through a very delicate task. If we were dis- 
posed to find any fault with its execution, we should com- 
plain that he has not told us more of the personal habits 
and minuter traits which so materially help us to conceive 
the physiognomy of a character. ‘The few things of this 
kind which he has given us, constitute most delightful 
elements in our image of Arnold ;—his sofa full of books, 
his boyish play, his daily walk beside the pony, his moun- 
taineering rambles; and we would fain have known his 
time of rising and of rest, the distribution of his hours, his 
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method of study and composition, his love or disregard of 
external order, and such other trivial particulars as might 
complete the lineaments of his familiar life. Details of this 
kind, always full of expressiveness, are especially needed in 
a Life, the interest of which is that of portraiture, not of 
history. There is an entire absence from this biography of 
all outwardincidentand adventure. Eventhe ordinary strug- 
gles are wanting, through which men of thought and capacity, 
wrestling with poverty, or restrained by the singularities of 
their own genius, finally establish themselves in a_profes- 
sional career. There is not a single passage of suffering, 
not a momentary crisis of difficulty,—nothing like a dra- 
matic attitude of events, from the opening to the close. 
Arnold’s way was quietly opened before him from year to 
year, and he had only to occupy the successive positions 
into which the most common-place external causes threw 
him. At no time was it his task to choose a lot, with the 
world before him; but, what is more difficult, to travel 
on a routine path, without contracting the routine spirit, 
to keep the high-road of life, unsoiled by its dust, unex- 
hausted by its heat, and pressing on to the last with all 
the freshness of an explorer. He was one who could be a 
hero without romance. To him “the narrow way that 
leadeth unto life”? was no mountain bye-path of existence, 
but just the personal track each faithful pilgrim may pur- 
sue (though few, alas! there be that find it) on the same 
“ broad road” by which many pass to their destruction. 
It has been remarked that a large proportion of the men 
who have obtained distinction in the world, have been the 
last members of a large, or, as the Irish expressively term 
it, a Jong family. Among the English aristocracy this is 
the natural consequence of the law of primogeniture, and 
the practices connected with it, which throw the younger 
sons into professions requiring, for their successful exer- 
cise, a healthy culture of personal qualities. In the middle 
class it must arise from the less anxious and elaborate care, 
the freer hand usually applied by parents to their latest 
than to their earliest charge. There is thus a larger pro- 
vortion of self-formation in the character, and the natural 
forces of the mind, exempt from the repression of system, 
display themselves, with less perhaps of the harmony that 
constitutes personal well-being, but with more of the 
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strength which makes them effective on society. Arnold, 
the seventh child in a family early orphaned, was no ex- 
ception to this rule. From childhood his mind seems to 
have been directed, rather than constrained; and even 
during the eight years spent at Warminster and Winches- 
ter schools, to have indicated that eager and exclusive 
interest in every thing Auman, which at once disqualified 
him for eminence in Philology, in Science, in Metaphy- 
sics, and constituted his greatness as an Historian, a Poli- 
tician, and a Divine. Ballad poetry, dramatic representa- 
tion, history and geography, every thing which brought 
before his conception life and its scenery, had irresistible 
attractions even for his boyhood. With what remarkable 
tact this sympathy enabled him to detect what was untrue 
to nature in the legends of nations, is manifest from the 
following sentence, written when he was fourteen years 
old :—“ I verily believe, that half at least of the Roman 
history is, if not totally false, at least scandalously exagge- 
rated : how far different are the modest, unaffected, and 
impartial narrations of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon !”—Vol. i. p. 5. 

His studies at Oxford tended to confirm his Realism of 
character. The neglect prevailing there, of all formal 
science, with exception of the Deductive Logic, and the 
ascendant influence of Aristotle among the great masters 
of thought, and Thucydides among the models of history, 
combined with the vehement State controversies of the 
day, and the exciting progress of the Peninsular war, to 
engage his enthusiasm with practical questions of society 
and government, and to strengthen his inaptitude for 
poetical or speculative thought. In the private friendships, 
indeed, which he formed in the little circle of Corpus 
Christi, there was much to counteract the objective and 
prosaic cast of his character; his love especially for Keble 
and Mr. (now Justice) Coleridge, brought him under the 
influence of two minds, both of great richness, whose 
highest qualities formed the complement to his own. The 
first reverence with which an affectionate spirit looks up 
to one who is strong where it is weak, and light where it is 
dark, is often the birth-hour of its deep religious life: the 
throbbing vital action in which the soul opens its chrysalis 
of sleepy and stationary habit, and assumes its free and 
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winged state, amid the sunshine and the air of heaven. 
So it seems to us to have been with Arnold. His under- 
standing was too robust, and his moral affections too de- 
cided, to be turned from their natural direction by any 
external agency ; but his college attachments mingled an 
element of humility and devotion with a mental activity 
else too hardy and dogmatical; gave him the feeling of a 
sphere of truth and beauty different from his own; and 
habituated his mind to that upward look of trust and won- 
der, which is not indeed piety itself, but is as truly its 
genuine antecedent, as the raised hat and subdued foot- 
fall on entering a church, are the natural prelude to the 
hour of prayer and aspiration. The influence of these 
associates, however, though touchingly referred to in later 
years, was imperfectly acknowledged at the time; the ex- 
ternal form of his opinions and the habits of his intellect 
seemed to be engaged in constantly withstanding it. He 
was characterized by a vehement, and even disputatious 
independence ; he apparently adhered to his utilitarian, 
rather than zsthetic estimate of the studies and attain- 
meuts of the place; msensible to the beauty of the Greek 
Drama, which was too much a beauty of form to please a 
perception fond of the depth of human colouring, and 
slighting refined and fastidious scholarship, on the plea of 
preferring the study of things to that of words. Yet he 
entered his College a Jacobin, and quitted it a high Tory : 
he became a convert to the rigorous discipline by which a 
taste for philological niceties is formed; he permitted his 
theological doubts to be overawed and stifled by the re- 
monstrance which Mr. Keble addressed, not to his reason, 
but to his fears and his affections ; and in other ways gave 
symptoms of being now, for the first time, subdued into an 
apprehension of a wisdom not his own, and led by the 
power of an unconscious deference. Indeed, with some 
apparent dogmatism, Arnold appears from this time to 
have been exceedingly susceptible of influence from any 
man “rich in the combined and indivisible love of truth 
and goodness.” No sooner did he exchange the society of 
Corpus Christi for that of Oriel, on his election to his 
Fellowship, than a fresh series of changes became appa- 
rent in his views: in the presence of Davison, Copplestone, 
Whately, he felt the irresistible action of a new intellectual 
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climate ; and the seeds of all his characteristic beliefs, pro- 
ductive afterwards of fruit so wholesome, rapidly germi- 
nated and struck root. His abhorrence of sacerdotal reli- 

gion, his conce p tion of a Christian wodurea, his apprecia- 
tion a the origin in human nature, and dangers in human 
society, of Conservation on the one hand and Jacobinism 
on the other, all date from the time of his connection with 
Oriel: and much of the character of his future works is 
perhaps referable to the fact, that their materials were 
mainly collected during this period, and were results of 
his reading in the Oxford libraries, whilst he was in the 
enjoyment of his Fellowship. Even where his subsequent 
opinions deviated from the standard of the Oriel school of 
liberal divines, we may trace the operation of a new influ- 
ence; his veneration for Niebuhr and Bunsen completing 
the elevation of that structure of conviction of which the 
ground-plan had been traced in intimacy with Whately ; 
and imparting an historic richness and Gothic sanctity to 
a system of thought having its foundations in pli losophy. 

To this succession of admirations and their powerful but 
healthful agency upon him, he beautifully alludes in a let- 
ter to Mr. Justice C oleridge, apparently justifying himself 
from the charge of a presumptuous mental independence. 

The date is Jan. 26, 1840. 


‘Your letter interested me very deeply, and I have thought 
over what you say very often. Yet I believe that no man’s mind 
has ever been more consciously influenced by others than mine 
has been in the course of my life, from the time that I first met 
you at Corpus. I doubt whether you ever submitted to another 
with the same complete deference as I did to you when I was an 
undergraduate. So afterwards, I looked up to Davison with ex- 
ceeding reverence—and to W hately. Nor do I| think that Keble 
himself has lived on in more habitual respect and admiration than 
I have, only the objects of these feelings have been very different. 
At this day, I could sit at Bunsen’s feet, and drink in wisdom, 
with almost intense reverence. But I cannot reverence the men 
that Keble reverences, and how does he feel to Luther and Mil- 
ton? It gives me no pain and no scruple whatever to differ 
from those whom, after the most deliberate judgment that I 
can form, I cannot find to be worthy of admiration. Nor 
does their number affect me, when all are manifestly under 
the same influences, and no one seems to be a master spirit, fitted 


to lead amongst men. But with wise men in the wav of their 
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wisdom, it would give me very great pain to differ; I can say 
that truly with regard to your Uncle, even more with regard to 
eee 

“«[ was brought up in a strong Tory family ; the first impres- 
sions of my own mind shook my merely received impressions to 
pieces, and at Winchester I was well-nigh a Jacobin. At sixteen, 
when I went up to Oxford, all the influences of the place which I 
loved exceedingly, your influence above all, blew my Jacobinism 
to pieces, and made me againa Tory. I used to speak strong 
Toryism to the old Attic Society, and greedily did I read Claren- 
don with all the sympathy of a thorough royalist. Then came 
the Peace, when Napoleon was put down, and the Tories had it 
their own way. Nothing shook my Toryism more than the strong 
Tory sentiments that I used to hear at ——, though I liked the 
family exceedingly. But I heard language at which my organ of jus- 
tice stood aghast, and which, the more I read of the Bible, seemed 
to me more and more unchristian. I could not but go on in- 
quiring, and I do feel thankful that now for some years past I have 
been living, not in scepticism, but in a very sincere faith which 
embraces most unreservedly those great truths, divine and human, 
which the highest authorities, divine and human, seem concur- 
ringly to teach.” —Vol. ii. p. 190. 


There is one instance in which this openness to persua- 
sion through his affections appears to us to have impaired 
the simplicity and clearness of Arnold’s conscience. We 
say this with absolute sorrow, of a man, whose memory we 
love with devotion almost unreserved. We say it with 
self-distrust, because conscious that in bringing a charge 
of doctrinal partiality, we may not ourselves be sufficiently 
without sin to cast the first stone. Still, we cannot satisfy 
ourselves that Arnold got rid of his doubts about the 
Trinity by fair means: and in the advice given to him on 
the subject, we see so much of the mischievous sophistry 
and dishonest morality current on these matters among 
divines, that we feel bound to enter our protest as we pass. 
When he was about to resign his fellowship and take 
orders, previous to his marriage, he found his course em- 
barrassed by doubts as to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
With the moral clearness and simplicity which imvariably 
distinguished his natural judgments, he was willing to 
accept the doubt as a voice of God, and make a reverent 
pause in his career, while he listened to it, and pondered 
its intimations. But he was surrounded by associates who 
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were incapable of appreciating such a state of mind,—who 
lifted their hands in pious horror at his perplexity, and 
treated it as the first coil of the old serpent lurking, as of 
old, in the path of a guilty curiosity. How little sy mpathy, 
and how much misdirection he met with at this trying 
crisis of his life, will be apparent from the following pas- 
sage of a letter, addressed (evidently by Keble) to Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, Feb. 14, 1819 :— 


*T have not talked with Arnold lately on the distressing 
thoughts which he wrote to you about, but I am fearful, from 
his manner at times, that he has by no means got rid of them, 
though I feel quite confident that all will be wellinthe end. The 
subject of them is that most awful one, on which all very inquisi- 
tive reasoning minds are, I believe, most liable to such tempta- 
tions—I mean the doctrine of the blessed Trinity. Do not start, 
my dear Coleridge: I do not believe that Arnold has serious 
scruples of the understanding about it, but it is a defect of his mind, 
that he cannot get rid of a certain feeling of objections—and par- 
ticularly when, as he fancies, the bias is so strong upon him to 
decide one way from interest; he scruples doing what | advise 
him, which is, to put down the objections by main force, when- 
ever they arise in his mind, fearful that in so doing he shall be 
violating his conscience for a maintenance’ sake. I am still in- 
clined to think with you, that the wisest thing he could do would 
be to take John M. (a young pupil whom I was desirous of placing 
under his care,) and a curacy somewhere or other, and cure him- 
self not by physic, i.e. reading and controversy, but by diet and 
regimen, i. e. holy living.” —Vol. i. p. 21. 


The sacerdotal sophistry of this letter is so complete and 
characteristic, that the subsequent career of the writer 
seems to be almost prefigured in it. To quench by the 
“ main force” of an idolatrous reverence the truthful aspi- 
rations of a holy spirit, and suppress the starts of a waking 
conscience by the hideous nightmare of Church power, is 
the grand aim of the school to which he belongs; and the 
perverseness with which he here designates the purest sin- 
cerity as “ a defect of Arnold’s mind,” counsels a sceptical 
man to “ take a curacy” in order to believe the doctrines 
he is to teach, and calls the dishonest stifling of thought 
in action “ holy living,” is singularly symptomatic of the 
moral blindness to which superstition inevitably tends. 
We are far from denying that there are cases of embar- 
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rassed thought, in which the advice here given would be 
the best, and the only cure must be sought in active duty, 
not in lonely meditation. We admit the error of treating 
all sorts of doubt indiscriminately as mere affairs of the 
intellect, determinable by pure reasoning, and equally pos- 
sible to every condition of the character and will. Un- 
questionably, the effect upon a man of what is called “ evi- 
dence,” depends, in subjects of a moral nature, not less 
upon the susceptibility of his conscience and affections, 
than on the acuteness of his understanding: and any one 
who forbids us ever to judge others by their belief, and 
requires from us an equal sympathy for all states of mind 
consistent with good conduct, is deluded by the cant of a 
philosophy which he himself neither does nor can reduce 
to practice. There is no more full and direct expression 
of a man’s whole mind than the faith by which he lives; 
and by this, better than by any single symptom, do we 
know one another, and keep apart in strangeness, or draw 
together in love. But there is a distinction to be drawn 
between spiritual and simply historical religion,—and _ be- 
tween doubts arising from spiritual obtuseness, and those 
which are due to want of historical light. Religion, we 
conceive, like Morals and Physics, has first truths, which 
are incapable of being derived from anything more certain 
than themselves,—which the human mind, at a particular 
point of its development, invariably recognises, and the 
intuition of which is a direct result of the activity of its 
highest faculties. As no one without senses could ascer- 
tain the reality of matter, or without self-consciousness 
become aware of the existence of mind, so no one without 
moral perceptions and desires could learn the being, or 
feel the presence of a God. Believing the knowledge of 
him to be in direct proportion, not to the sharpness of the 
intellect, but to the purity, depth and earnestness of the 
heart, we can understand why a moral remedy, rather than 
a speculative discipline, should be prescribed for the ge- 
nume Atheist, and he should be desired to do the Will, 
ere he deny the Agency of God. With one who questions 
a first truth, you can do nothing but improve his mental 
aptitude for apprehending it. But who can affirm that 
the doctrine of the Trinity stands in this predicament ? 
Who can say that there is any condition of the character to 
Curistian TEaAcHER.—NO. 27. K 
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which it becomes self-evident ?—that the numerical ana- 
lysis of Deity is “ experimentally” revealed through the 
moral dispositions ? The doctrine, as its supporters are 
the most eager to aver, is wholly the result of external 
testimony, and on the right reading of that testimony de- 
pends its truth or falsehood. If it be said that an indispo- 
sition to receive it may arise from a mean repugnance to 
anything wonderful and great, and a propensity to make 
everything comprehensible, that we may have the less that 
is adorable, even this, which in other cases is a misrepre- 
sentation, is in Arnold’s instance inapplicable: for Mr. 
Justice Coleridge expressly assures us, that his doubts 
“ were not low nor rationalistic in their tendency, according 
to the bad sense of that term: there was no indisposition 
in him to believe merely because the article transcended 
his reason ; he doubted the proof and the interpretation of 
the textual authority.”—i. 20. 

How could doubts like these, not arising from deficient 
idealism and love, having confessedly no “ wilful ” origin, 
be justly treated as wicked “temptations,” and legiti- 
mately resisted by prayer and practice? Can a change in 
the moral state settle a question of disputed interpretation ? 
Will active life improve the exegetic skill? Will a batch 
of hard work enable a man to punctuate Timothy, explain 
apmayua, and penetrate the true meaning of the Para- 
clete? Can parish duty remove obscurity from the proem 
of John? and acuracy demonstrate the Athanasian creed ? 
What can be more evident than that the advice given to 
Arnold was good for stifling the doubt, bad for reaching 
the truth? It is asif Mr. Justice Coleridge were to decide 
a question of law by shutting his ears (per “ main force”) 
against one-half the pleadings, nightly remembering the 
others in his prayers, refusing to consult his books of pre- 
cedents, and submitting the matter to the ordeal of a brisk 
walk. Unhappily, the solemn sophistry, recommended by 
the entreaties of friendship, and decorated with the phrases 
of academical devotion, appears to have imposed upon 
Arnold. Mr. Justice Coleridge refers ‘the conclusion of 
these doubts” to a later period of his life, “when his 
mind had not become weaker, nor his pursuit of truth less 
honest or ardent, but when his abilities were matured, his 
knowledge greater, his judgment more sober.” We know 
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not how to avoid the obvious inference from this statement, 
that Arnold’s doubts did not vanish till long after he had 
assumed the clerical office; that he was ordained in the 
midst of them; that he signed the articles first, and be- 
lieved them afterwards. This indeed is painfully evident 
from the date of Mr. Keble’s letter descriptive of his state 
of mind; for at the time when it was written, he had al- 
ready been in holy orders for two months, having received 
ordination in December 1818. Are we not justified in 
saying, that he admitted the influence of others to have an 
improper suffrage in matters where his own conscience 
would have been the better guide? What sort of “ holy 
living” must that be, which, as advised by the saintliest of 
his friends, could be entered only through an inauguration 
of falsehood and pretence? And when disingenuousness 
like this can be advised by Keble, practised by Arnold, 
applauded by Mr. Justice Coleridge, and tacitly approved 
by Mr. Stanley, what must we surmise as to the morality 
of opinion within the Church, and what value can be 
attached to the apparent testimony of its learning, and 
its worth to the doctrines it upholds with so proud a 
dignity ? 

Questionable practice is the natural source of sophistical 
theory: and it is not wonderful that this one weak point 
in Araold’s life should entail a corresponding unsoundness 
in his notions of subscription to articles of faith. Of this 
act he defended the lax construction by which alone he 
could have found admission into the Church; a construc- 
tion so lax, that his apology for it fills us with astonish- 
ment and shame. His doctrine and example on this 
point, recommended by his general simplicity and integrity, 
are likely to be widely injurious; and, thrown into the 
balance against wavering principle, have already, we have 
reason to believe, determined many a youth to an evasive 
conformity. If the question could be submitted to the 
simple, veracious perceptions of a child,—whether a man 
may: not declare his belief in some things which he disbe- 
lieves,—there would be no fear; the very question would 
be seen to be immoral, and one on which no argument 
could even be innocently heard. If it were submitted only 
to men of strong sense and intellect wholly unsuborned, 
there would be no fear; they would see straight through 
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the hollow ingenuities interposed to colour and distort the 
truth. But there are weak, bewildered minds, to whom 
a pleasant fallacy comes with all the force of conviction ; 
uneasy from the wish to serve two masters ; too scrupulous 
to make a deceitful profession, but ready to hear evidence 
in favour of its honesty; shrinking from the positive =p- 
proaches of falsehood, yet looking after it with lust of the 
eye; and these half-souls are they for whom Arnold’s 
guidance in this matter is dangerous. With the perverse- 
ness of those who search the lessons of life for justification 
of their weakness, rather than for the ennobling of their 
strength, they will appropriate the one only dishonest 
comfort that can be gathered from a good man’s history ; 
flatterimg themselves that they are wiser by his wisdom, 
and holier by his faithfulness, they will be but partners in 
his infirmity, and victims of his mistake. 

Arnold’s practical morality on the matter of subscription 
and confession appears from the following sentences :— 


‘‘T do not believe the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed, under any qualification given of them, except such as sub- 
stitute for them propositions of a wholly different character. 

But I read the Athanasian Creed, and have and would again sub- 
scribe the Article about it.—ii. 120. 


It is to be presumed that in reading the Creed, Dr. 
Arnold did not omit the “ damnatory clauses.” Then he 
publicly pronounced a most solemn anathema of which he 
did not believe a word! He asserted a thing to be “ above 
all things necessary to salvation,” which he did not sup- 
pose to be necessary at all! He warned many a hearer 
that “without doubt he should perish everlastingly,’ ap- 
prehending all the while no danger whatsoever ! Nothing 
sure ‘ly but the terrible paralysis of custom could deaden a 
man’s sense of the guilt of so great a mockery. Were he to 
hurry through his ‘task lest he should be struck dumb in 
the midst, we should scarcely think it an unnatural supersti- 
tion. Apart from all question as to the engagements made 
at his ordination, it is a shocking jesuitry to maintain that 
a clergyman,—instructor of the people’s conscience and 
messenger of their prayers,—need not assent to the pro- 
mise or the curse he utters in the hour of worship, and 
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may innocently invite his hearers to stand up with him 
before God, and take lying judgments upon their lips. 

And what is the plea put forth to blunt the edge of our 
natural indignation at such laxity ? 


‘| have and would again subscribe the Article about it (the 
Athanasian Creed), because I do not conceive the clauses in ques- 
tion to be essential parts of it:” . . . . ‘I do not imagine that 
the Article about the Creed was intended in the least to refer 
to the clauses.”’—ii. 120, 121. 


Be it so: what does this amount to but the plea, “1 
never engaged to believe these falsehoods, so why should I 
object to utter them?” Is insincerity then quite allowable, 
except where a man has contracted to avoid it? And are 
the words of holy men to be no index to their minds un- 
less a truthful intent has been written in the bond? The 
obligation to guileless veracity does not arise from ordina- 
tion promises and doctrinal subscription, and does not 
stop where they happen to terminate. ‘Take away Articles, 
signature, vows altogether, and it is no less a duty than 
before, for a man to say only the thing he truly means. 
His added pledge is but a recognition of the antecedent 
obligation, an assurance to others that he owns the justice 
of their moral expectations, and has a sense of right and 
fidelity concurrent with their own. 

But let us even accept Arnold’s mode of putting the 
case, and see whether churchmen such as he can be justi- 
fied in signing the 8th Article, which is as follows :— 


‘‘The three Creeds, Nice Creed, Athanasius’ Creed, and that 
which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed; for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture.” 


Arnold resolves the Athanasian Creed into two parts ; 
one defining the doctrine of the Trinity ; the other defining 
the divine purpose with respect to unbelievers in it: the 
one therefore referring to the psychological nature, the 
other to the moral character of God; the one pronouncing 
on the mysteries of his Absolute Essence, the other on the 
principles of his Relative conduct and sentiments towards 
men. Strangely inverting the comparative importance of 
these, Arnold decides that the incomprehensible meta- 
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physics are the essential part,—the intelligible declarations 
of law, the non-essential: and he argues, “I believe the 
former, I do not believe the latter; so 1 may say that I 
believe the creed ‘ thoroughly”” And is there the least 
ground, except in the convenience of half-believers, for this 
dismemberment of the Creed? Not the slightest. The 
“ damnatory clauses” are not only inseparably interwoven 
with it, beginning, middle, and end, but logically constitute 
the substantive affirmation of the whole document, of which 
the statement of the “Catholic Faith” is but a dependent 
and subordinate member. Perhaps, however, there may be 
historical reasons for Arnold’s view, not apparent from the 
mere structure of this formulary. Let us hear :— 


‘IT do not conceive the clauses in question were retained 
deliberately by our Reformers after the propriety of retain- 
ing or expunging them had been distinctly submitted to their 
minds. They retained the Creed, I doubt not, deliberately ; to 
show that they wished to keep the faith of the general Church in 
matters relating to the Arian, Macedonian, Nestorian, Eutychian, 
and Socinian controversies ; and, as they did not scruple to burn 
Arians, so neither would they be likely to be shocked by the dam- 
natory clauses against them ; but I do not imagine that the Ar- 
ticle about the Creed was intended in the least to refer to the 
clauses, as if they supposed that a man might embrace the rest 
of the creed, and yet reject them. Nor do I think that the 
Reformers, or the best and wisest men of the Church since, 
would have objected to any man’s subscription, if they had con- 
ceived such a case; but would have said, ‘ What we mean you 
to embrace is the belief of the general Church, as expressed in 
the Three Creeds, with regard to the points, many of them having 
been disputed, on which those Creeds pronounce: the degree of 
blameableness in those who do not embrace this belief is another 
matter, on which we do not intend to speak, particularly in this 
Article.’ I do not think that there is anything evasive or un- 
fair in this.”’"—ii. 121. 

A thoughtful man must assuredly be very hard-pressed, 
before he could produce so extraordinary an argument 
as this. In the times of the Reformers, it appears, there 
were two grades of certainty felt as to Christian doctrine. 
Some points had been disputed, and were known to be 
in peril from the variable movements of opinion: others 
had never been called in question, and remained fixed in 
unconscious security as the faith of Christendom. ‘The 
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doctrine of the Trinity was among the former ; the perdi- 
tion of heretics and unbelievers, among the latter. The 
Reformers were well acquainted with Arian and Socinian 
perverseness,—and had perhaps not been without difficul- 
ties on these matters themselves: but that misbelievers 
must be damned, is a thing which they never supposed 
that anybody could doubt. They burned Arians without 
scruple ; and made sure that God would burn them too. 
Upon both these elements of their belief, the questioned 
and the unquestioned, they have left us their mind ; what 
reception are we to give it, when we bind ourselves to 
their formularies? Arnold’s decision is,—‘* We must 
adopt their opinions ; but we may freely throw away their 
certainties: what they knew to be mutable we must not 
presume to change ; what they supposed to be immutable, 
we may alter as we please.” Is it conceivable that the 
Founders of the Reformed Churches, while binding their 
followers on all debated matters, meant to leave them free 
on all the questions which no scepticism had yet dared to 
approach? ‘True, they did not contemplate the particular 
case of half-belief which now arises, and made no special 
provision to meet it. But a man may abstain from taking 
security for either of two reasons, because he is willing to 
make us a present, or because he is assured we shall ac- 
knowledge the debt. Arnold admits the profoundness and 
unconsciousness of the Reformers’ trust, and gives it 
as a reason for cheating them of their obedience, and 
pocketing a license which they never left. And he thinks 
there is “ nothing evasive or unfair in this!” 

In other passages he defends the acceptance of holy 
orders by men who “cannot yield an active belief to 
the words of every part of the Articles and Liturgy as 
true,” on the ground that, without this latitude, “the 
Church could by necessity receive into the Ministry only 
men of dull minds, or dull consciences: of dull, nay almost 
of dishonest minds, if they can persuade themselves that 
they actually agree in every minute particular with any 
great number of human propositions ; of dull consciences, 
if exercising their minds freely, and yet believing that the 
Church requires the total adhesion of the understanding, 
they still, for considerations of their own convenience, 
enter into the ministry in her despite.”—ui. 173. 
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The reasoning of this passage, if we understand it, pro- 
ceeds thus: The Church must have men of active minds; 
only men of dull minds can sign the Articles with full 
belief; therefore the Church must have men who sign 
the Articles without full belief. But these men must also 
have lively consciences: if they take signature to denote 
full belief, they must have dull consciences to sign with- 
out it; therefore they should think that signature does 
not denote full belief. Unhappily, however, ‘this a priori 
argument lands us in conclusions wholly at variance with 
fact. The Church has not left her intent as to the Arti- 
cles and Liturgy, and the degree of assent demanded to 
them, a matter of doubtful inference. The thirty-sixth 
Canon orders that “ no person shall be received into the 
Ministry,”—*“ except he shall first subscribe to these three 
Articles following, in such manner and sort as we have 
here appointed.” 

1. The declaration of supremacy, which it is needless to 
cite. 

«2. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering 
of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, containeth, in it nothing 
contrary to the word of God, &c. 

“3. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of Religion 
ogrend upon by the Archbishops, &c. ; and that he acknow- 
ledgeth all and every the Articles therein contained, being 
in number, nine and thirty, besides the Ratification, to be 
agreeable to the word of God. 

“To these three Articles, whosoever will subscribe, he 
shall, for the avoiding of all ambiguities, subscribe in this 
order, and form of words, setting down both his christian 
and surname, viz., ‘I, N. N., do willingly and ex animo 
subscribe to these three Articles abovementioned, and to 
all things that are contained in them.” 

All argument against the necessity of ex animo subscrip- 
tion being set t aside by this canon, Dr. Arnold has only put 
it in the power of opponents to retort upon the Church 
thus :—all clergymen must declare their full assent to the 
Articles and Liturgy: in doing this, they either honestly 
believe them throughout, or they do not: if they do, they 
are men of “ dull minds ;” if they do not, they are men of 
“ dull consciences ;” therefore “the Church can receive 
iuto its ministry only men of dull minds or dull consciences.” 
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And is it not undeniable that, in fact, the entrance into 
her service, smooth and easy to thoughtless mediocrity and 
worldly ambition, is beset by scruples and difficulties, chiefly 
for men of intellectual genius and moral earnestness? A 
Beresford and a Blomfield glide in with complacent smiles ; 
an Arnold passes with reluctant starts, and bitter conflicts, 
and many a pause of prayer ‘and fear. They carry with 
them the undisturbed consistency so easy to minds without 
lofty aspiration, and are of no dimmer sight or less graceful 
movement than before: but he has withstood the repug- 
nance of his noble nature, and a speck is thenceforth fixed 
on his intellectual clearness, which, at one part of his 
course of thought, compels him to feel his way along the 
conventional path, and restrains the free step with which 
elsewhere he pursues “in open vision” only what is great 
and true. 

For nine years after his ordination, Arnold was settled, 
as private tutor, at Laleham, near Staines: mingling, with 
the duties of his own house, no slight share of aid to the 
curate of the parish, in the church, the workhouse, and 
the cottage. The period was one of little incident, but of 
the deepest moment in his internal history. It was his 
initiation into the real business of life, and showed at once 
the masterly hand with which he was to rule its affairs and 
manage its responsibilities. It was the commencement of 
his most sacred domestic ties, and bears traces of the genial 
ripening of his character beneath the warmth of new affec- 
tions. It witnessed the beginning of all his literary under- 
takings, and the completion of his articles on Roman History 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. It introduced him to 
the knowledge of Niebuhr, whose influence was thence- 
forth to constitute so large an element in his mental pro- 
gress, but the great function of this time was to establish 
the real seat of Arnold’s strength; it became evident at 
once that he was at home, not in the cloister, but in the 
city and the field: respectable in scholarship, insensible to 
art, . undistinguished in philosophy, he was great in action. 
His sphere was not large: but the healthy vigour which 
he infused into the whole; the moral earnestness which 
put pupils, household, almost the village, under his con- 
trol; the quantity of work of all sorts which he got through 
himself, and inspired others to achieve, indicated the re- 
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markable capacity for government, which dictated his early 
longing for a statesman’s life. And as is usual in such 
cases, the expansion of the leading faculty, instead of over- 
whelming, re-awakened all the rest: the more he did, the 


>? 
more also he thought and felt; reflection and emotion 
deepening and widening through the materials of an out- i 


ward industry, which, he sometimes feared, would stifle 
them. Archbishop Whately had early pointed out the in- 
dications, in Arnold’s Fellowship examination, of a remark- 
able faculty of mental growth. We doubt whether the 
prediction, true as it was, would have been conspicuously 
fulfilled, if he had remained within the walls of a college. 
In him, intellect and affection waited upon the conscience 
and the Will; and became great and rich and tender in 
the divine hardships of duty, and the strenuous service of 
God. During the years spent at Laleham, especially the 
earlier ones, there are many marks of crude, unmellowed 
feeling, of conventional sentiment, of prosaic and utilita- 
rian estimates of human interests. ‘The thoughts with 
which he anticipates his married lot (i. 60) are after the 
most ordinary fashion of moralizing. His views in the 
choice of a profession are according to the approved canons 
of spiritual prudence; and he takes to the Church, not so 
much inspired by the high aims of a holy calling, as from 
the wish for an asylum (i. 53) from moral danger, py 
o<Sacewe, aAN ackijoewe Eveka. Even his sermons contain 
more profit-and-loss religion than consists with the noble- 
ness of his later Christianity ; as in p. 243, where “ the 
good which a man may get from acting” on holy principle 
is made to depend on its “ lasting for ever,” instead of 
“being over in less than a hundred years.” And finally, 
his style,—that unerring expression of a man’s whole spi- 
ritual nature,—was at this time rude and shapeless, marked 
by a certain business-like simplicity and directness, but 
destitute of the force given by the under-play of a living 
enthusiasm beneath the dry matter of the composition. 
The fuel however of his central being was kindled; life, 
like a glowing furnace, rose to a higher and higher inten- 
sity, and penetrated with a glorious heat even his originally 
colder and remoter faculties; till his whole nature was 
fused into one living mass, radiating force and fire through- 
out the sphere of his activity. 
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It was not till he assumed his office as head master of 
Rugby school, that all the energy and greatness of his 
character were fully brought out. The fourteen years 
which he spent there, were in all respects the most me- 
morable of his career; showing how, amid many discou- 
ragements and frequent loneliness in his favourite aims, 
he could prevail over the heaviest tasks submitted to his 
hands, and the most plausible sophistries competing for 
his mind. We must dismiss with few words the whole 
subject of his School management. It is admitted on all 
hands, that he turned to the best account all the elements 
of good in the E nglish system of public schools, and 
struggled manfully and with unex: umpled success against 
its peculiar evils. His general theory of his office may be 
stated thus ;—the peculiar character of the English ge ntle- 
man being assumed as an historical datum, the aim of edu- 
cation should be to penetrate and pervade this with a 
spirit of Christian self-regulation. He was aware how great 
was the revolution implied in the accomplishment of this 
end; that moral heroism must take the place of feudal 
independence ; devout allegiance, of personal self-will; 
respect for faithful work, of the ambition for careless idle- 
ness; manly simplicity and earnestness, of gentlemanly 
poco-curanteism ; the true shame for evil, of the false shame 
for good ; that contempt of pleasure must be added to the 
contempt of danger and of pain; and courage to defy 
corrupt fashion and opinion, to the hardihood which resists 
the aggressions of unjust authority. With numbers of his 
scholars he doubtless realized a near approximation to his 
aim; with none perhaps did he wholly fail ; for he strongly 
marked, and rendered unmistakeably felt, the evils with 
which he was resolved to contend, and by which he would 
never be bafiled. There was no hope that he would ever 
connive at any thing false or wrong; there was no fear 
that he would overlook or desert any faithful will, striving 
with limited powers within, or the jeers of low ridicule 
without. There was established an absolute confidence in 
his truth and justice: every culprit felt the shadow of his 
frown, every clear conscience the assurance of his protec- 
tion. His attention was not reserved for pupils of remark- 
able attainments and brilliant promise, who might reward 
his assiduity by conferring distinction on their instructor 
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None were so loved and honoured as those who persisted 
in laborious effort without the power or talent to win ad- 
miration and command success; of such a one he said, “ I 
could stand before that man, hat in hand.’ And if, amid 
the host of the foolish and corrupt, there appeared any 


«* Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ;”’ 
he was secure of Arnold’s exulting sympathy, and as “he 
passed long way through hostile scorn,” might hear in 
heart bis voice of blessing, 
‘Servant of God, well done ; well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth.” 


The personal qualities of Arnold were eminently fitted 
to give success to these high aims and noble sympathies. 
Frank, brave, guileless, he mingled no moroseness with his 
moral severity, no weakness with his pity, no secresy with 
his vigilance. His joyous and trustful nature had never 
divested itself of the best attributes of boyhood, but sim- 
ply added to them the wisdom and the strength of man- 
hood. His elastic spirits, his vivacity of expression, his 
love of the open air and all athletic sports, were no incon- 
siderable qualifications for obtaining the admiration of 
boys ; and, above all, he wholly lost sight of himse/f, and 
never gave occasion for even the perversest spirit to sus- 
pect that his battle with school evils was a contest for per- 
sonal dignity or power ; in his dominance over wrong, he 
was himself but serving the right. But the most vivid in- 
dividual character could not directly reach the multitude 
collected in a public school. In the chapel, indeed, they 
were all submitted immediately to his most powerful influ- 
ence, and the constancy and fervour with which he availed 
himself of this means of discipline, are known to all who 
are familiar with his Rugby Sermons. At this moment, 
no poem, no biography, actual or possible, occurs to us, 
which we had rather read, than the secret spirit-history 
of that chapel. The many-coloured thoughts, evanescent, 
it may be, but not traceless, of those young hearts; the 
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dark, obdurate will, struck by a sudden flash, then closing 
sullenly again; the light, unstable mind, fluttered with 
momentary shame; the first sense of lost innocence, 
awakening the sorrowful images of too happy sisters, and 
mother with no reproaches on her face; the manly pity 
for a younger brother newly come, and high resolves, were 
it only for his sake ; the eager outlook into life, deep in its 
early flush of glory; the opening awe, the thrilling touch, 
of things invisible ; the dawning perception of the divine- 
ness of Christ, and nearness of the living God ; the tumul- 
tuous grief roused by the funeral bell, or the solemn won- 
der, as if it swung in the air of eternity, and made the 
dead silence speak,—all these primal stirrings of expand- 
ing life contain the profoundest interest and beauty, both 
as prophetic of a most various human growth, and as at- 
testing the healthful power of the soul creating it. 

In connection with this part of Arnold’s labours, we 
have seen new reason to justify an old admiration for a 
religious rite prevailing in most of the Protestant churches 
—the practice of Confirmation. We have no sympathy 
indeed with the form which it assumes in the English 
Church ; we acknowledge the admixture with it of false 
and pernicious moral ideas; we object to its use, as an 
appendage to the ceremony of Baptism, and its connection 
with the superstitions represented by that word. Still, 
when stripped of ritual and traditional adhesions, it repre- 
sents a momentous fact in the religious life of individuals, 
and helps to turn that fact to its proper account. There 
is a period, extending some years beyond mere infancy, of 
imperfect and inchoate responsibility, during which the 
unreflecting play of instinctive feeling constitutes the 
moving force, and external restraint prescribed by others 
affords the regulative principle, of all our activity; the 
child is delivered over for guidance to his parents and pro- 
tectors, with whom rests the largest share of accountability 
for what he is, for what he believes, for what he loves. 
This period passes away ; and another comes, in which the 
instinctive temptations become more dangerous, and less 
within reach of outward rule and authority; but at the 
same time the faculties needed for self-guidance rapidly 
approach their full dimensions: reflective self-consciousness 
deepens, manifesting itself under the form of mere shyness 
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in ordinary natures, of boastful and irreverent license in 
bad ones, of moral thoughtfulness in minds of higher tone : 
the knowledge of good and evil, and the force of the elect- 
ing will, assume new precision and strength ; and the ob- 
jects both of human admiration and of religious faith, be- 
come the centres of more intent inspection and earnest 
wonder. The transition from one of these periods to the 
other is perhaps the greatest spiritual crisis of human life ; 
the turn of the tide, when we quit the haven and drift to 
the unstable sea, with or without the compass for dark 
nights, and the eye skilled to steer by the eternal stars. 
We would mark, with devout recognition, this era of ex- 
perience ; give voice, method, and direction to its tumul- 
tuous emotions; bring its burning aspirations to merge in 
the cool ascending breath of prayer; distinctly present the 
young disciple, fast becoming one of us, before the Master 
at whose feet he is to sit, and the God whose still small 
voice he is to hear. ‘True, the step into this full responsi- 
bility is not instantaneous, and can have no exact date 
assigned to it; and no turn should be given to a Confir- 
mation service, implying that personal accountability is 
postponed till its arrival. But exaggerations of this kind 
are easily avoided, so as to render such a rite truly symbo- 
lical of the fact ; and, with such provision, we would fain, 
by some Christian consecration, claim for good the young 
romance of life, and turn the seasonal bloom of nature 
into fruitful flowers of pure faith. 
With all the aids of the Chapel services, Arnold could 
not bring his personal influence to bear immediately upon 
many of the scholars. Without some interposed medium 
between himself and the multitude of boys, it was impossi- 
ble to propagate the power of his ideas and principles 
throughout the school. For this end, he not only availed 
himself of the co-operation of the Assistant Masters, but 
bringing the Sixth Form or Przpostors into close connec- 
tion with himself, invested them with larger powers and 
more direct responsibilities of control over the younger 
pupils than they had possessed before. This system offered, 
doubtless, the best chance of introducing some approach to 
moral government into the wild elements of a public 
school ; and infused a wholesome action of the apioror into 
the combination usually presented in such an institution, 
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of turbulent democracy, and absolute despotism. For the 
youths themselves, thus trusted by Arnold with a share of 
his authority, the benefit was great. ‘The manliness, the 
varnestness, the religious convictions, which were remarked 
at Oxford and Cambridge as frequent characteristics of 
the Rugby scholars, were mainly acquired, it is probable, 
during the period of immediate contact with himself. The 
general impression, however, of the public school system, 
even as worked by Arnold, which we derive from these 
volumes, is very painful; and strongly confirms the 
unfavourable recollections of our own experience. We 
have often thought that Hobbes’s theory of society must 
have been suggested by his remembrance of the grammar- 
school at Malmesbury. If there is any place in the world, 
where every body is convinced that he has a right to every 
thing, and with unlimited voracity of claim absorbs what- 
ever is within his reach, until he clashes against the appe- 
tences, no less universal and no less entitled, of his neigh- 
bours in the scramble; where a state of war is the state of 
nature, ever and anon resumed to settle the exact sphere 
of every new comer, and all determination of nghts has to 
be fought out, where order and law prevail in unstable 
equilibrium (like the right of search among our French 
Allies) as disagreeable conditions of a treaty of peace, and 
the only principle truly and heartily respected is, Do, if 
vou dare,—certainly that place is an English public school. 
Speaking loosely, to live as they like and as they can is 
the primary rule of children; to live as they ought, the 
primary rule for men. A crew of boys is an aggregate of 
self-wills, limiting one another by mutual interference and 
repulsion. A society of men is a community of consciences 
as well as interests, combining by mutual reverence, co- 
operation, and attraction. Hence public opinion, in adult 
society, is expressive of the minimum of moral principle 
that will be allowed; in schools, of the maximum of moral 
principle that will be endured: and the force which, in our 
maturest strength, comes in aid of conscience, in our early 
weakness, presses, with frequent scoff and scorn, against it. 
This is an unequal match for wills imperfectly mured to 
hardihood. Hence Arnold’s frequent laments as to the 
irresistible strength of a low and tyrannical school-opinion ; 
his vain attempts to encourage any large number to 
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struggle against the stream ; his sorrow, ever renewed, at 
watching the declension from innocence to corruption ; 
aud his pathetic forebodings on receiving, at the opening 
of each half-year, boys now in their home simplicity, but 
entering on a trial, always severe, and rarely triumphant. 
He admits that, while minds of peculiar strength are 
elevated by the ordeal, the ordinary class of amiable, well- 
disposed, neutral characters are usually carried away by 
the evil influence of the place, and gradually sink from 
promise into corruption. Can there be a plainer confession 
of the unfitness of these schools for the vast majority of 
boys? Startled by the detection of something wrong, he 
exclaimed on one occasion, 


“If this goes on, it will end either my life at Rugby, or my 
life altogether. How can I go on with my Roman History? 
5; " a ¢ 5 ¢ 
There all is noble and high-minded, and here I find nothing but 
the reverse.” 


And in a letter to Sir T. Pasley, he says— 


‘« Since I began this letter, I have had some of the troubles of 
school-keeping ; and one of those specimens of the evil of boy- 
nature, which makes me always unwilling to undergo the respon- 
sibility of advising any man to send his son to a public school. 
There has been a system of persecution carried on by the bad 
against the good; and then, when complaint was made to me, 
there came fresh persecution on that very account; and divers 
instances of boys joining in it out of pure cowardice, both physical 
and moral, when, if left to themselves, they would have rather 
shunned it. And the exceedingly small number of boys who can 
be relied upon for active and steady good on these occasions, and 
the way in which the decent and respectable of ordinary life 
(Carlyle’s ‘ Shams’) are sure on these occasions to swim with the 
stream, and take part with the evil, makes me strongly feel exem- 
plified what the Scripture says about the strait gate and the wide 
one,—a view of human nature, which, when looking on human 
life in its full dress of decencies and civilizations, we are apt, I 
imagine, to find it hard to realize. But here, in the nakedness 
of boy-nature, one is quite able to understand how there could not 
be found so many as even ten righteous in a whole city. And 
how to meet this evil [ really do not know; but to find it thus 
rife after I have been [so many] years fighting against it, is so 
sickening, that it is verv hard not to throw up the cards in despair, 
and upset the table. But then the stars of nobleness, which I 
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see amidst the darkness, in the case of the few good, are so cheer- 
ing, that one is inclined to stick to the ship again, and have an- 
other good try at getting her about.’’—i. 161. 


That he was not, however, without the refreshments due 
to so faithful a heart, is evident from the conclusion of the 
following passage, of most characteristic beauty :— 


‘*A great school is very trying. It never can present images 
of rest and peace ; and when the spring and activity of vouth is 
altogether unsanctified by anything pure and elevated in its desires, 
it becomes a speciacle that is as dizzying, and almost more morally 
distressing, than the shouts and gambols of a set of lunatics. It 
is very startling to see so much of sin combined with so little of 
sorrow. Ina parish, amongst the poor, whatever of sin exists, 
there is sure also to be enough of suffering; poverty, sickness, 
and old age are mighty tamers and chastizers. But, with boys of 
the richer classes, one sees nothing but plenty, health, and youth ; 
and these are really awful to behold, when one must feel that they 
are unblessed. On the other hand, few things are more beautiful 
than when one does see all holy thoughts and principles, not the 
forced growth of pain or infirmity or privation ; but springing up 
as by God’s immediate planting, in a sort of garden of all that is 
fresh and beautiful; full of so much hope for this world as well 
as for heaven.’’—ii. 137. 


Though Arnold’s great work lay at Rugby, and he 
achieved it in a way which was soon felt in every public 
school in England, his sympathies were not collected there ; 
they were interwoven with society at every fibre, and bled 
with the wounds of humanity everywhere. No danger 
could befall the state, but he was startled by it, and stood 
up to give the warning or inspire the defence. No idola- 
tries could be set up within the Church, but he exposed 
and confronted them with resolute Iconoclasm. And as 
evils of both kinds seemed to him to arise from a false 
theory of Christianity on the one hand, and a false con- 
ception of the réAoe¢ of civilized communities on the other, 
the great purpose of his life was to write a work on Chris- 
tian politics, organizing into a system, and presenting in 
their unity, the opinions now scattered over his occasional 
writings and correspondence on Theology, Social Philo- 
sophy, Ecclesiastical Polity, Education and Government. 
For want of an adequate exposition of his staminal ideas on 
Curistian TEACHER.—NoO, 27. L 
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this subject, it is difficult even now, and was much more so 
at the time of their expression, to criticize with advantage his 
sentiments on the party topics of the day; and they often 
appeared like narrow prejudices, when in fact they were 
deductions from a wide and generous philosophy. As we 
may have occasion in a future Number to notice his “ Frag- 
ment on the Church,” just published at the particular 
desire, it is understood, of Mr. Bunsen, we shall reserve 
this whole matter, with his connected opinions as to the 
terms of citizenship and the methods of public education, 
for consideration hereafter. Even his Roman History was 
subsidiary in his mind to the development of his conception 
as to a Christian wodureia. To his practical understanding 
no theory of the Church could be constructed without its 
history ; no history of it could be written without entering 
deeply into the spirit of its early struggle with Paganism, 
and observing the inevitable action and reaction of the 
two religions ; nor could any apprehension of that spirit be 
reached, without a sympathy with the recollections and 
traditional glories which gave the Western Polytheism its 
strength, and a consequent familiarity with the palmy days 
and legendary lore of Roman faith and Roman virtue. 
Over this border-land, covered with the cities of the old 
civilization, and the forest-growth of the new, Gibbon is 
at present our only guide. His sympathies were wholly 
given, not only to the ancient world, but to its period of 
material grandeur and corruption, when the severity of its 
manners, and the earnestness of its life had passed away. 
His whole spirit was unsocial and irreverent ; his affections 
never deep in the sorrows, his moral sense not revolted by 
the sins, of the beings he presents on his magnificent stage ; 
his imagination resting on the pageantry, the scenery, the 
mechanism, the dress, the evolutions of national existence, 
but not penetrating to its real /ife; and his Epicurean cast 
of character wholly disqualifying him for any appreciation 
of the genius and agency of Christianity. Arnold’s enthu- 
siasm fell pretty nearly on the same objects as Gibbon’s 
contempt; travelling through the Heathen world as a 
disciple of the porch rather than the garden, he pitched 
his admiration on Republican, not ou Imperial Rome; and 
passing through Christendom, not as an alien, but asa 
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sworn brother, he would have taught men the meaning of 
a “martyr,” and made them feel that it was not ridiculous 
to lay down the life for simplicity and truth. 

There are, we think, in Arnold’s scheme of opinion, many 
deviations from /ogical consistency. But there never was a 
man whose system of thought was pervaded by a more evi- 
dent moral consistency. His character,—a living whole,— 
cannot be analysed without being lost from view. Its beauty 
is not of form, like a statue ; or of colour, like a picture; but 
of movement, like,—what he simply was,—a man: and the 
moment you arrest it to seek its essence, it is gone. Still we 
may say without much error, that at the very fountain- 
head of his nature, far up as among the old granitic rocks 
of a hardier world, there sprang up a clear, fresh, exhaust- 
less love of goodness; that sometimes rushed down in a 
torrent, like passion, only that, with all its vehemence, it 
was never turbid; that mingled a purity with all the 
courses of his thought, and fertilized the retreats of his 
affections, and wholly surrounded and baptized the temple 
of his worship. The moral element,—and that too, origi- 
nally, in its bare and rugged form of the sense of justice 
and hatred of wrong,—was transcendent over all else im 
him. It was not, as in most men, passive and negative, 
content with preserving its possessor from evil, and exer- 
cising only a Protectorate; but a right royal power, with 
divine title to the world; aggressive, indomitable, mag- 
nanimous. Christianity had something to do, to make 
him rest and sit as a disciple at the feet; to raise him to 
the spiritual heights of its heaven, and subdue him to the 
sweet charities of earth. But it did both. He was an 
evangelized Stoic. From walking in the Porch, he came 
to kneel before the Cross. No wonder that he burst into 
tears, when—once in conversation—St. Paul was set in some 
one’s estimate above St. John: for he himself passed from 
the likeness of one towards that of the other, and so had 
sympathies with both; and the fire of the man of Tarsus 
subdued itself in him, as life advanced, more and more 
into the Ephesian apostle’s altar-light of saintly love. 

The leading principle of his character may be traced 
through his sentiments on subjects widely remote from 
each other. It was his Moral Faculty, his sense of Obligation, 
that awakened his intense antipathy to both Benthamism 
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and Newmanism,—the two grand counterfeits forged at the 
opposite extremes of error, of true moral responsibility and 
personal duty; the one merging the conscience in self- 
interest, the other in priestcraft; the one identifying 
moral and sentient good, the other separating moral and 
spiritual; both extinguishing the proper personality and 
individual sacredness of man; the one treating him as a 
thing to be mechanically shaped, the other as a thing to 
be mysteriously conjured with; with infallible nostrums, 
labelled “ motives” in the one case, “sacraments” in 
the other, promising to cure the sick world, but alas! only 
decoying it from the natural sources of health, and spoiling 
its relish for the free breath of heaven. In opposition 
to both these systems, which sought for human conduct 
some external guide, one in social utility, the other in 
Church authority, Arnold held fast to the internal guidance, 
which he maintained God had given to all, and through 
which his Will was practicable, and Himself accessible to 
all. That this was the precise position which he conceived 
himself to occupy, is evident from the following exposition 
of his moral faith :— 


«To supply the place of Conscience with the éoxa: of Fanaticism 
on one hand, and of Utilitarianism on the other,—on one side is 
the mere sign from Heaven, craved by those who heeded not Hea- 
ven’s first sign written within them ;—on the other, it is the idea, 
which, hardly hovering on the remotest outskirts of Christianity, 
readily flies off to the camp of Materialism and Atheism; the 
mere pared and plucked notion of ‘ good’ exhibited by the word 
‘useful ;’ which seems to me the idea of ‘ good’ robbed of its 
nobleness,—the sediment from which the filtered water has been 
assiduously separated. It were a strange world, if there were 
indeed no one apyirexrovxdy eld0s but that of the giuepov; if xddrov 
were only xdaov, dr: tuugepov. But this is one of the peculiarities 
of the English mind, the Puritan and the Benthamite has an 
immense part of this in common; and thus the Christianity of 
the Puritan is coarse and fanatical ;—he cannot relish what there 
is in it of beautiful or delicate or ideal. Men get embarrassed by 
the common cases of a misguided conscience ; but a compass may 
be out of order as well as a conscience, and the needle may point 
due south if you hold a powerful magnet in that direction. Still 
the compass, generally speaking, is a true and sure guide, and so 
is the conscience; and you can trace the deranging influence on 
the latter quite as surely as on the former. Again, there is con- 
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fusion in some men’s minds, who say that, if we so exalt con- 
science, we make ourselves the paramount judges of all things, 
and so do not live by faith and obedience. But he who believes 
his conscience to be God’s law, by obeying it obeys God. It is 
as much obedience, as it is obedience to follow the dictates of 
God’s Spirit; and in every case of obedience to any law or guide 
whatsoever, there must always be one independent act of the mind 
pronouncing one determining proposition, ‘I ought to obey;’ so 
that in obedience, as in every moral act, we are and must be the 
paramount judges, because we must ourselves decide on that very 
principle, ‘that we ought to obey.’ 

«* And as for Faith, there is again a confusion in the use of the 
term. It is not scriptural, but fanatical, to oppose faith to 
reason. Faith is properly opposed to sense, and is the listening 
to the dictates of the higher part of our mind, to which alone 
God speaks, rather than to the lower part of us, to which the 
world speaks.” 


The peculiarities of his theological opinion are referable, 
no less distinctly than his philosophy, to the depth and 
clearness of his moral sentiments. It was a necessary con- 
, sequence of this, that the difference between right and 
wrong should present itself to him as an infinite quantity ; 
that separating the two, there should seem “a great gulf 
fixed ;” that man should appear to range, from his lowest 
to his highest desires, over an immense interval, and in 
his extremes of temptation and aspiration to lie apart from 
himself, far as demon from angel. He felt, with a pro- 
found consciousness, the severe and internecine struggle 
between these two, inevitable to the faithful mind, and 
understood the whole history of that inner strife, the 
shame of defeat, the thankfulness of victory. Hence, his 
conceptions both of the Divine Government (including the 
Christian economy) and of the allotted work of life, 
amount almost to a scheme of Dualism. He looks up, 
and sees God, in Himself, in His Christ, in His Spirit, in 
all that is holy enough to represent him below, engaged in 
“ putting down moral evil.” He looks within, and sees 
his own soul enlisted, by an articulate and binding call, in 
the same great warfare. He looks around, and in the con- 
stitution and arrangements of the world, he sees the well- 
ordered battle-field, and in the evolutions of history, the 
marchings and countermarchings of hosts, prepared for the 
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great campaign. One to whom the whole scene of things 
resolved itself into this aspect could not but enter, with 
passionate fellow-feeling, into the character of St. Paul, 
seize, with instinctive apprehension, the great scheme of 
the Apostle’s spiritual Christianity ; thrust away, with 
indignant reason, every Priest, every rite, every idol of the 
fancy, that interposed between him and the Christ in 
Heaven, whose immediate disciple—‘ by faith, not by 
sight,’—he was, no less than the convert of Damascus, and 
to whom alone his allegiance was due. In the same 
spirit he objects to the mere historical Christ of the Umni- 
tarians : instead of a being nearly two thousand years off, 
he needs to feel himself the disciple of one who is living 
now, and to whose heavenly spirit his own may draw nigh 
in trustful devotion. In his view of Christ, there is 
nothing to which, with very slight modification of language, 
we should not heartily assent. He is regarded, in Arnold’s 
theology, less as the achiever of Redemption, than as him- 
self a Revelation of the Divine nature; it was not as the 
author of binding precepts, or the teacher of new truths, 
or the exemplar of a good life, but as the symbol of God’s 
moral perfections, that he was most dear and holy to this 
noble heart. Arnold’s practical, and little speculative or 
ideal mind, rendered this view particularly needful for him : 
God, in himself,—the Absolutely Infinite,—being to his 
thought inconceivable and unapproachable, a Seo¢ appnroc, 
awfully beyond human affections, unless contemplated in 
some concrete expression of his nature. The cast of Ar- 
nold’s mind gave him a deep sympathy with the human 
element in the Scriptures ; the answer of his quick nature 
told him, in many a prophet’s strain, and many an historic 
touch, that a man’s hand had been there; and his habit 
of critical examination of the records of antiquity made it 
impossible for him to overlook the symptoms of origin not 
infallible in some of the books. Hence he wholly repudi- 
ates the doctrine of plenary inspiration, and even”speaks 
of Coleridge’s “ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” bold 
as it is, as only the “beginning of the end” on this great 
subject. He says to Mr. Justice Coleridge,— 


** Have you seen your Uncle’s ‘ Letters on Inspiration,’ which 
I believe are to be published? They are well fitted to break 
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ground in the approaches to that momentous question which in- 
volves in it so great a shock to existing notions ; the greatest, 
probably, that has ever been given since the discovery of the 
falsehood of the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility. Yet it must 
come, and will end, in spite of the fears and clamours of the weak 
and bigoted, in the higher exalting, and more sure establishing, of 
Christian truth.” —i. 358. , 


Nor did he, in relinquishing the literary inspiration, 
cling fast, as some ineffectually pretend to do, to the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Apostles, even on matters nearly 
affecting their own mission and the faith of the early 
Church: but found it not inconsistent with his uncondi- 
tional reverence for St. Paul, to acknowledge that he 
entertained the fallacious expectation of an approaching 
end of the world. 

Condemning the spurious heavenly-mindedness affected 
by certain religious professors, he says,— 


‘‘ There are some, Englishmen unhappily, but most unworthy 
to be so, who affect to talk of freedom and a citizen's rights and 
duties, as things about which a Christian should not care. Like 
all their other doctrines, this comes out of the shallowness of their 
little minds, ‘ understanding neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.’ True it is that St. Paul, expecting that the world was 
shortly to end, tells a man not to care even if he were in a state of 
personal slavery. That is an endurable evil which will shortly 
cease, not in itself only, but in its consequences. But even for 
the few years during which he supposed the world would exist, he 
says, ‘if thou mayest be free, use it rather.’ ’’—i. 413. 


We can imagine, indeed, the consternation with which 
dogmatical Christians, who must have a belief imposed 
upon their nature, rather than educed from it, would re- 
gard Arnold’s free dealings with the authority of Scripture 
in matters not spiritual. He could not shut his eyes to 
the manifest traces in the book of Daniel of an origin full 
as late as the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and in proof 
of the mere historical character of its “ pretended prophe- 
cies,” he adduces, with apparent unconsciousness, the very 
same arguments which in 1724-1727 brought upon Collins 
the prolixity of frightened churchmen, and the imputation 
of secret unbelief.—ii. 188. Perhaps his early study of 
Geology, under the guidance of Buckland, may have com- 
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bined with historical criticism to loosen the hold of the 
book of Genesis on his mind: we find him, at least, treat- 
ing the problem as to the origin of mankind from a com- 
mon stock as an open question, remaining to be decided 
by physiological and ethnological research; and he is even 
ready with a theory to meet the case of a plurality of 
races, and exhibit its harmony with the general analogy 
of Providence in the education of the world.—i. 371. 

Well may orthodox rigour stand aghast and think, 
What then becomes of our Adamic inheritance of corrup- 
tion, “ naturally engendered” in “ every man?” of the 
fatal effects of the fall of our first parents? of the whole 
scheme for redeeming our last race from its despair? 
Either Christianity must forego its universal character, 
and be restrained to the tribe of whose progenitors the 
Mosaic narrative speaks; or its whole economy must be 
addressed to the actual moral constitution of men, irre- 
spective of their original parentage. It is not for us to 
satisfy such objections. We have little doubt that Arnold’s 
doctrine of human depravity was, like Coleridge’s, a mere 
expression of the insatiable thirst of his intense moral 
nature: conscious of a love and desire of goodness far 
beyond the measure of his best attainment, feeling the 
interval between the obligations he reverently owned, and 
the life he actually lived, he described this fact, which is 
human, not personal, by saying that the Will of man is 
stricken with disease and infirmity, and, without the help- 
ing spirit of God, is ill-matched with its acknowledged 
duties. The entire trust which he reposed on the oracles 
of Conscience and Reason, is further evident from his adop- 
tion of Locke’s opinion,—which it is the fashion to treat 
as virtual Anti-supernaturalism,—that “ the doctrine must 
prove the miracle, not miracle the doctrine.” On this 
point he says— 


‘* You complain of those persons who judge of a Revelation, 
not by its evidence, but by its substance. It has always seemed 
to me that its substance is a most essential part of its evidence ; 
and that miracles wrought in favour of what was foolish or 
wicked, would only prove Manicheism. We are so perfectly ig- 
norant of the unseen world, that the character of any supernatural 
power can only be judged of by the moral character of the state- 
ments which it sanctions; thus only can we tell whether it be a 
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revelation from God, or from the Devil. If his father tells a child 
something which seems to him monstrous, faith requires him to 
submit his own judgment, because he knows his father’s person, 
and is sure, therefore, that his father tells it him. But we cannot 
thus know God, and can only recognise His voice by the words 
spoken being in agreement with our idea of His moral nature.” — 
n,. 221. 


All these free and natural movements of his mind on 
questions the most momentous, are concurrent with a ma- 
nifest increase in the depth and loftiness of his religious 
character ;—a coincidence perfectly intelligible to those 
who appreciate, as he did,— 


“‘.... the great philosophical and Christian truth, which seems 
to me the very truth of truths, that Christian unity, and the perfec- 
tion of Christ’s Church, are independent of theological articles of 
opinion ; consisting in a certain moral state, and moral and reli- 
gious affections, which have existed in good Christians of all ages 
and all communions, along with an infinitely varying proportion 
of truth and error.” —i. 359. 


The supremacy of the moral nature in Arnold was so 
absolute, as to determine all his tastes exclusively towards 
objects of real and of human interest. He could never 
construct a world for himself, of ideas, of images, of things ; 
he must live among persons. Metaphysics, Art, Science, 
had no attractions for him. If he praises Plato, it is the 
Phedo that extorts his admiration, and that chiefly for 
the language. (i. 391.) He does not care for Florence, 
(i. 304.) and throughout his continental journeys never 
mentions even a picture or a statue. He could teach the 
first six books of Euclid! (ii. 206) and rather than have 
physical science the principal thing in his son’s mind, he 
“would gladly have him think that the sun went round the 
earth, and that the stars were so many spangles set in the 
bright blue firmament.” (ii. 37.) And where human know- 
ledge occupies the transition territory from things to persons, 
viz. in Natural History, or the study of living things, he 
was deterred from entering by the uprising of imperfect 
moral sympathies, which could neither be laid asleep nor 
satisfied: “the whole subject,’ he said, “of the brute 
creation is to me one of such painful mystery that I dare 
not approach it.”—ii. 348. 





















































The Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold. 


We must tear ourselves away from this delightful com- 
panionship with one whose image wiil henceforth stand in 
one of the most sacred niches of our memory. His 
political opinions, amply discussed in Reviews of a different 
character, we cannot notice. They were in the spirit with 
all the expressions of his mind: the joint results of a 
clear-sighted, and unconquerable sense of justice, and a 
profound historical wisdom, that with that moral eye fully 
open, had read the lives of nations, and connected their 
punishments with their sins. His occasional faults, his 
vehement expression of opinion, his severe condemnation 
of individuals not fairly obnoxious to personal reproach, 
we feel no desire to draw forth for censure. These things 
may well pass, without a word, in such a man. It is hard 
enough to speak with just and wise appreciation of what is 
noble and great in one to whom we look up through so 
immeasurable a distance; and one ought in truth to be 
like him, to show him as he is. Statuere qui sit sapiens 
vel maxime videtur esse sapientis. 




























Art. VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. Notes and Comments on Passages of Scripture. By 
John Kentish. London: Chapman, Newgate Street; and 
Mardon, Farringdon Street. Birmingham: Belcher and 
Son. 1844. pp. 447. 

In this volume an excellent and venerable Minister has 
gathered the fruits of a long and patient study of the 
Scriptures, and presented them in the closing years of his 
life to the public. They consist of detached comments on 
various passages of the Old and New Testaments, com- 
municated at first without any plan or mutual connection 
to the pages of different periodicals, chiefly the Monthly 
Repository and the Christian Reformer, and now collected, 
revised, and arranged in the order of the several books of 
Scripture to which they refer. 

Of his principles of interpretation, the author says in 
his Preface—“ My aim has been, in the first instance, to 
ascertain what the original text is, and to alter nothing on 
conjecture ; and then to explain passages by means of the 
subject and connection, and of parallel or kindred texts.” 

This statement will convey an idea of the design and 
character of the work. It is marked throughout by the 
cautious judgment, the accurate knowledge, the good 
taste and various literature, and the modest, candid, and 
liberal spirit, which have procured for its author, through 
a protracted course of eminent usefulness in the service 
of truth and virtue, the high esteem and confidence of 
his contemporaries, and the affectionate veneration of many 
younger men. His volume discovers a minute acquaint- 
ance with the criticism and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, a profound and discriminating admiration of their 
contents, and a firm belief in the “ special divine origin” 
of Judaism and Christianity. 

If in any thing respecting it we experience a deficiency, 
it relates rather to the conception of the work, than to the 
mode of its execution—thoughtful and religious minds at 
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the present time requiring less perhaps the elucidation of 

particular passages, than the exhibition of broad and gene- 

ral views, which bring out the great idea of Christianity, 

and assign it its true place and value in the plans of an 

universal Providence. In this respect the peculiar learn- 

ing of the work carries us back to an earlier period, and ; 
reminds us of the studies and modes of thought, which 
distinguished the English divines of the old Presbyterian 

school. 

The work must not, however, be tried by a standard 
which, from its very structure and design, it obviously dis- 
owns. For its accuracy, its solidity, its calm and well- 
weighed judgments, its total freedom from pretension and 
dogmatism,—it deserves to be studied as a model by 
younger divines. The copious indexes with which it is 
furnished supply a ready means of reference. To the 
theological student it will often yield most valuable aid ; 
and we heartily join in the pious wish of its author, that 
it may tend to promote among the ministers and laity of 
that denomination in which it will immediately circulate, a 
juster acquaintance with the Scriptures. 





II. Anastasis, or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body, rationally and scripturally considered. By George 
Bush, Professor of Hebrew, New York, City University. 
London: Wiley and Putman. 1845. 





This is an extraordinary book, not so much for the at- 
tention which it has excited, or for its deciding adversely 
to the common doctrine of the resurrection of the body, as 
for the principles of Biblical interpretation which it implies 
and espouses. The work, in some sort, makes an epoch in 
theology. A verbal and dogmatic orthodoxy is here found 

oldly, if not consciously, undermining its own ground. 
Guided by the lights of modern science, the author argues 
against and denies the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, which is so old a tenet in the Christian Church, as 
to form an article in what is termed the Apostles’ Creed. 


‘“« We have endeavoured to show that the physiological fact of 
the constant change which our bodies are undergoing is irrecon- 
cileably at war with the tenet of the resurrection of our bodies. 
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Now of this fact of physiology, we do not hesitate to declare our- 
selves absolutely certain [the italics are the author’s]. Can we 
then be absolutely certain that we have attained the true mind of 
the Spirit, when we ascribe to it a sense which virtually nullifies 
the previous certainty ?’”—P. 391. 


Here then we have reason and science brought into col- 
lision with the most generally-received standard of the 
Christian faith, by one who has and wishes to retain the 
reputation of Orthodoxy. Not only “the Apostles’ Creed,” 
however, but Scripture, in what has been all but the uni- 
versally received exposition of its meaning, is unwaver- 
ingly set aside, and a new interpretation substituted, which 
is held to be in accordance with modern knowledge. Nor 
does Dr. Bush do this covertly or stealthily. He is wise 
enough to sce the nature of the theological position in 
which he thus places himself, and honest enough to own, 
as well as to defend it. An introductory essay maintains 
with more vigour than taste the general thesis that “the 
knowledge of revelation is progressive.” Had we space, 
we should be inclined to transfer this piece entire to our 
pages ; we must be content with one extract :— 


“The truth is, as the human mind is constituted, it is utterly 
impossible to refrain from asking the questions to which we have 
referred, and which bear upon the apparent conflict between the 
revelations of Scripture and the revelations of science. If, for in- 
stance, the obvious literal and grammatical sense of the sacred 
record leads me to believe that the material globe, with the various 
orders of its inhabitants, was first spoken into existence six thou- 
sand years ago, and Geology, at the same time, brings to my 
mind absolute demonstrations which I cannot possibly resist with- 
out doing violence to the fundamental laws of belief, that it has 
existed thousands and myriads of years before that time, what am 
Ito think? Iam brought to a stand at once. I must pause and 
ponder on this discrepancv. I must cast about for some adequate 
mode of harmonising these various views. What will it avail to 
tell me, when I am assured to the contrary, that as Geology is 
merely in its infancy, its asserted results are not to be depended 
upon, and that it is altogether too early to build such sweeping 
conclusions upon such a slender induction of facts? I know that 
this is what no one will affirm who is acquainted with the facts.’’— 
P. 26. 


This volume has occasioned great excitement in the 
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United States. We wait with some interest to see what 
will be the nature of its reception in this country. The 
late Mr. Cappe put forth, many years ago, similar exposi- 
tions of Scripture, leading to a not dissimilar result. His 
views, however, as emanating from an heretical quarter, 
have had influence on only a small circle of free-thinking 
minds. Dr. Bush will have a far wider audience, and pro- 
duce very different results. The particular dogma in dis- 
pute is not in itself unimportant, for the orthodox view of 
it has unchristianised many, but far more important is the 
general question thus put with a firm hand before the 
whole religious world, on a topic of universal concern, what 
in truth are the relations in which the Bible stands to 
science? We thank Dr. Bush for the manly and intrepid 
spirit which he has displayed, with obviously the prospect 
before his eyes, of incurring no small portion of odium. 
We receive with pleasure this new contribution to our 
theological stores from our transatlantic brethren, and we 
conclude by a statement which is highly honourable to so 
young a country as the United States, namely, that the 
theologians of America give many signs that they are enter- 
ing with an active and healthy spirit on a highly useful 
career of theological inquiry. 


Ill. The Catholic Series. John Chapman: Newgate 
Street, London. 

This is to be a series of works, all written in a kindred 
spirit of freedom and catholicity, but embracing the widest 
range of subjects. Catholicity of spirit is to be found in 
each number, Catholicity of form to be the result of the 
whole Series. This will require a long duration, and the 
best thing we can wish for the Series is, that it may never 
be completed, but have encouragement to go on, from year 
to year, perfecting its form. 

The Work is very neatly printed, and it is an obvious 
advantage to have in uniform volumes, publications of 
great value and interest, but which are often too small for 
an independent existence. The works which have already 
appeared are, “ The Log Cabin, or the World before You,” 
by the author of “ ‘Three Experiments of Living ;” “ Self 
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Culture,” by Dr. Channing; “ Historical Sketches of the 
Old Painters,” by the author of “The Log Cabin ;” “ Es- 
says by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second Series ;” “ Chris- 
tianity, or Europe,” from the German of Novalis; and 
“The Emancipation of the Negroes of the British West 
Indies. An address delivered on the Ist August 1844. 
By R. W. Emerson.” 

It is really purifying to be able to turn, at this moment, 
to any thing righteous and generous from an American on 
Slavery and Great Britain, so as to be relieved from the 
scorn and loathing produced by Mr. Calhoun’s Letter 
to the American Minister at Paris. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, generally disguise their crimes; America alone, if 
her Cabinet represents her, is not ashamed, before the civi- 
lized world, openly to discuss the greatest questions of 
Human Rights, on grounds purely sordid, and in a spirit, 
out of which every thing righteous is consumed and burned 
by jealous hatred of England. That bad-hearted and low- 
minded Letter, at once false and mean, we venture to say, 
the basest State-Paper that any Minister, of any time, of 
his own accord, ignorant of the disgrace with which it 
must overwhelm him, ever published to the world, we yet 
hope that America will disown. Meanwhile, since Chan- 
ning is no more, it is a satisfaction that there is one man 
in America of a potential voice, who can utter these words 
of Reproof to his Country, of Justice to Great Britain :— 


‘* These considerations, I doubt not, had their weight, the interest 
of trade, the interest of the revenue, and, moreover, the good fame 
of the action. It was inevitable that men should feel these motives. 
But they do not appear to have had an excessive or unreasonable 
weight. On reviewing this history, | think the whole transaction 
reflects infinite honour on the people and Parliament of England. 
It wasa stately spectacle, to see the cause of human rights argued 
with so much patience and generosity, and with such a mass of evi- 
dence before that powerful people. It is a creditable incident in the 
history, that when, in 1789, the first privy-council report of evi- 
dence on the trade, a bulky folio, (embodying all the facts which 
the London Committee had been engaged for years in collecting, 
and all the examinations before the council,) was presented to the 
House of Commons, a late day being named for the discussion, in 
order to give members time,—Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Pitt, the 
Prime Minister, and other gentlemen, took advantage of the post- 
ponement, to retire into the country, to read the report. For 
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months and years the bill was debated, with some consciousness 
of the extent of its relations by the first citizens of England, the 
foremost men of the earth; every argument was weighed, every 
particle of evidence sifted and laid in the scale; and, at last, the 
right triumphed, the poor man was vindicated, and the oppressor 
was flung out. I know that England has the advantage of trying 
the question at a wide distance from the spot where the nuisance 
exists; the planters are not, excepting in rare examples, members of 
the legislature. The extent of the empire, and the magnitude and 
number of other questions crowding into court, keep this one in 
balance, and prevent it from obtaining that ascendancy, and being 
urged with that intemperance, which a question of property tends 
to acquire. There are causes in the composition of the British 
legislature, and the relation of its leaders to the country and to 
Europe, which exclude much that is pitiful and injurious in other 
legislative assemblies. From these reasons, the question was dis- 
cussed with a rare independence and magnanimity. It was not 
narrowed down tu a paltry electioneering trap, and, I must sav, a 
delight in justice, an honest tenderness for the poor negro, for 
man suffering these wrongs, combined with the national pride, 
which refused to give the support of English soil, or the protec- 
tion of the English flag, to these disgusting violations of nature. 
‘“« Forgive me, fellow-citizens, if I own to you, that in the last few 
days that my attention has been occupied with this history, I have 
not been able to read a page of it, without the most painful com- 
parisons. Whilst I have read of England, I have thought of 
New England. Whilst I have meditated in my solitary walks on 
the magnanimity of tne English Bench and Senate, reaching out 
the benefit of the law to the most helpless citizen in her world- 
wide realm, I have found myself oppressed by other thoughts. 
As I have walked in the pastures and along the edge of woods, | 
could not keep my imagination on those agreeable figures, for 
other images that intruded on me. I could not see the great 
vision of the patriots and senators who have adopted the slave’s 
cause :—they turned their backs on me. No: I[ see other pictures 
—of mean men: I see very poor, very ill-clothed, very ignorant 
men, not surrounded by happy friends,—to be plain,—poor black 
men of obscure employment as mariners, cooks, or stewards, in 
ships, yet citizens of this our Commonwealth of Massachusetts,— 
freeborn as we,—whom the slave-laws of the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana, have arrested in the vessels in 
which they visited those ports, and shut up in jails so long as the 
vessel remained in port, with the stringent addition, that if the 
shipmaster fails to pay the costs of this official arrest, and the 
board in jail, these citizens are to be sold for slaves, to pay that 
expense. This man, these men I see, and no law to save them. 
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Fellow-citizens, this crime will not be hushed up any longer. I 
have learned that a citizen of Nantucket, walking in New Or- 
leans, found a freeborn citizen of Nantucket—a man, too, of great 
personal worth, and, as it happened, very dear to him, as having 
saved his own life, working chained in the streets of that city, 
kidnapped by sucha process as this. In the sleep of the laws, the 
private interference of two excellent citizens of Boston has, I have 
ascertained, rescued several natives of this State from these 
southern prisons. Gentlemen, 1 thought the deck of a Massa- 
chusetts ship was as much the territory of Massachusetts, as 
the floor on which we stand. It should be as sacred as the 
temple of God. The poorest fishing-smack, that floats under 
the shadow of an iceberg in the northern seas, or hunts the 
whale in the southern ocean, should be encompassed by her 
laws with comfort and protection, as much as within the arms 
of Cape Ann and Cape Cod. And this kidnapping is suffered 
within our own land and federation, whilst the fourth article 
of the Constitution of the United States ordains in terms, that 
‘ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.’ If such a damnable 
outrage can be committed on the person of a citizen with impu- 
nity, let the Governor break the broad seal of the State; he wears 
the sword in vain. The Governor of Massachusetts is a trifler : 
the State-house in Boston is a plav-house : the General Court is 
a dishonoured body: if they make laws which they cannot execute. 
The great-hearted Puritans have left no posterity. The rich men 
may walk in State-street, but they walk without honour; and the 
farmers may brag their democracy in the country, but they are 
disgraced men. If the State has no power to defend its own 
people in its own shipping, because it has delegated that power to 
the Federal Government, has it no representation in the Federal 
Government? Are those men dumb? I am no lawyer, and 
cannot indicate the forms applicable to the case, but here is 
something which transcends all forms. Let the senators and 
representatives of the State, containing a population of a million 
freemen, go in a body before the Congress, and say, that they 
have a demand to make on them so imperative, that all functions 
of government must stop, until it is satisfied. If ordinary legislatiot 
cannot reach it, then extraordinary must be applied. The Congress 
should instruct the President to send to those ports of Charles- 
town, Savannah, and New Orleans, such orders and such force, as 


shall release, forthwith, all such citizens of Massachusetts as were 
holden in prison without the allegation of any crime, and should 
set on foot the strictest inquisition to discover where such persons, 
brought into slavery by these local laws, at any time heretofore, 
mav now be. That first :—and then, let order be taken to indem- 
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nify all such as have been incarcerated. As for dangers to the 
Union, from such demands !—the Union is already at an end, 
when the first citizen of Massachusetts is thus outraged. Is it an 
union and covenant in which the State of Massachusetts agrees 
to be imprisoned, and the State of Carolina to imprison? Gentle- 
men, I am loath to say harsh things, and perhaps I know too little 
of politics for the smallest weight to attach to any censure of mine, 
—but I am at a loss how to characterise the tameness and silence of 
the two senators and the ten representatives of the State at Wash- 
ington. To what purpose have we clothed each of those repre- 
sentatives with the power of seventy thousand persons, and each 
senator with nearly half a million, if they are to sit dumb at their 
desks, and see their constituents captured and sold—perhaps to 
gentlemen sitting by them in the hall? There is a scandalous 
rumour that has been swelling louder of late years,—perhaps it is 
wholly false,—that members are bullied into silence by southern 
gentlemen. It is so easy to omit to speak, or even to be absent 
when delicate things are to be handled. I may as well say, what 
all men feel, that whilst our very amiable and very innocent repre- 
sentatives and senators at Washington are accomplished lawyers 
and merchants, and very eloquent at dinners and at caucuses, 
there is a disastrous want of men from New England. I would 
gladly make exceptions, and you will not suffer me to forget one 
eloquent old man, in whose veins the blood of Massachusetts rolls, 
and who singly has defended the freedom of speech, and the rights 
of the free, against the usurpation of the slave-holder. But the 
reader of Congressional debates in New England is perplexed to 
see with what admirable sweetness and patience the majority of 
the free states are schooled and ridden by the minority of slave- 
holders. What if we should send thither representatives who 
were a particle less amiable and less innocent? I entreat you, 
sirs, let not this stain attach, let not this misery accumulate any 
longer. If the managers of our political parties are too prudent 
and too cold ;— if, most unhappily, the ambitious class of young 
men and political men have found out that these neglected 
victims are poor and without weight; that they have no graceful 
hospitalities to offer; no valuable business to throw into any man’s 
hands, no strong vote to cast at the elections ; and therefore may 
with impunity be left in their chains, or to the chance of chains, 
then let the citizens in their primary capacity take up their cause 
on this very ground, and say to the government of the State and 
of the Union, that government exists to defend the weak and the 
poor and the injured party; the rich and the strong can better 
take care of themselves. And as an omen and assurance of 
success, I point you tothe bright example which England set vou, 
on this dav, ten years ago.” 
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IV. Five Lectures embracing the Fundamental Points 
of Unitarian Christianity. By Richard Shaen, M.A. i844. 





These Lectures are intended “ for the people,” and “ aim 


to express, forcibly and concisely, the grand fundamental 
points in which all Christians can unite, and which form 
the basis of what is commonly styled Unitarianism.” 
They are carefully and instructively written, and are re- 
markably cheap. The author acknowledges an obligation 
to an Article in one of our Numbers, entitled, “‘ The Five 
Points of Christianity.” The subjects are, “'The Bible: 
its nature and use among Christians; the Perfections of 
God ; Christ the pure Image of the Eternal Father; Man: 
what he is, and what he may be; Man’s spiritual Develop- 
ment: his retribution and restoration.” 


V. A Commentary on the Seventh Chapter of Daniel. 
By Elizabeth. London. 1844. 





We received this Commentary, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note :— 


“‘The principle and the interpretation of the enclosed chapter 
have been privately admitted to the author as correct, by the 
Government, the Bishops, and the Clergy of all denominations, 
who have unitedly urged its publication. 

‘“* Two-thirds of the first edition, published on the 5th instant, 
have already been affectionately received by members of the Go- 
vernment, the Bishops, and the Clergy and members of churches 
of every sect and party. The author has sought simply to give 
a correct interpretation of the mind of the Spirit, under the 
guidance of that Spirit, without regard to the opinions of sect or 
party ; and as she is without the aid of human talent or learning, 
she pleads for the compassion of men of learning and talent, should 
they review the work.” 

‘‘ September 11th, 1844.” 


The preface throws further light on the character of the 
work. ° 
“‘In the Spring of 1839, the author had interpreted, upon 
certain principles, most of the chapters in the Book of Daniel and 
in the Revelation of St. John. Finding them uniform in their 
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revelation of the nature of ‘Sin,’ as being national idolatry, and 
also in perfect accordance with history, she, on the 8th of April 
sent the said interpreted chapters in ‘a box’ to her own minister 
with an earnest request to him ‘to let no eye see them but his 
own.’ After keeping the box ‘seven weeks,’ (Dan. ix. 25,) he 
returned it and its contents—to use his own phrase—‘ in silence,’ 
with an assurance that ‘ no eye had seen them but his own.’ In 
‘six months,’ however, the writer found, to her great sorrow, that 
he had ‘ betrayed the secret in her bosom,’ of the prophecy con 
cerning her kingdom ‘ of the One God and his Christ,’ (Rev. x1. 
15, 19,) toall ‘his brethren.’ From that time the Ministers of all 
denominations have been incessant in their petitions to her to 
publish the said chapters, and thereby save them from the ‘ sin’ of 


continuing to preach doctrines which the y no longer believe. At 
in unspeakable sacrifice of feeling, but with a firm reliance on th« 
promised guidance of the Holy Spirit (Luke xxiv. 49, 50; John 
xiv, 16, 26), whose work it has been, without the aid of a human 
being (Rev. v. 4, 5; xxi. 4, 16), she has now vielded to th 


prayer ‘ of the servants of our God,’ that ‘ His will mav be don 
on earth, as it is done in heaven.’ 


ELIZABETH.” 
We take one passage from the Commentary as a speci 
men :‘= 
‘7 brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him 


(the heir apparent’s body) of the devil (of Paganism in their cure 


of souls). Elizabeth is the deliverer from Paganism, out of 
Zion (Chapel B** FEF ) She is sent with a pe rpetual ¢ venant 


to the perpetual Curate of P*****, near London.’’—P. 17 


This is most melancholy. Has the lady no friends 7 


VI. A Commentary on the Four Gospels. By A. A 
Livermore. 1844. 


This is a Commentary by an American Divine, reprinted 
in this country by the Belfast Sunday School Society 
For the purposes of that Society, it is well adapted, being 
rich in moral suggestions and reflections. For the pur 
poses of a Commentary, it is too much in the sermon style 
and is not free of the censure in the first line of the well 
known couplet :— 


‘* Whilst Commentators each dark passage shut 
And hold a farthing candle-to the sun.’ 




















MR. SHARPE ON SOME PASSAGES OF HIS 
TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[ thankfully make use of the permission you have granted 
me, to state in your pages the reasons which guided me 
in translating those passages of the New Testament which 
meet with your disapprobation in the two Reviews with 
which you have honoured my Translation. My plan of 
making the book of as low a price as possible, forbad my 
adding notes to explain my reasons for the several altera- 
tions, and therefore I am the more glad to be allowed to 
do so in regard to the few passages which you criticize. 
As | am more desirous of profiting by the opinions of 
others than of defending my own, and, instead of regret- 
ting your censures, could wish that I had the benefit of 
your criticisms On some more important passages, as well 
as on some of those which are rather a matter of taste, I 
simply quote the Texts and add my reasons with a Valeant 
quantum. 

Matt. ix. 23. “And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 
house and saw the pipers, and the crowd making a noise, 
he saith unto them; Leave the place.” 

Here some may prefer with the Received Version the 
word minstrels, as having more pathos and sentiment. 
Had I thought that the word pipers was a ludicrous word, 
| should have the same preference, but not thinking so, | 
thought it by no means useless to put the English reader 
in possession of the whole information that the Greek 
conveys; as I believe that there are many passages in 
which a greater attention to the mere manners and cus- 
toms of the Jews whom our Lord and his apostles addressed 
would correct theological error. In this case the infor- 
mation gained by exactness may be unimportant, but a 
translator should be slow in so deciding. If error is to be 
expelled by a greater exactness in the translation, every 
word must receive the same alteration. 

Matt. v. 15. “ Neither do men light a lamp and put it 
under the bushel, but on the lampstand.’ 

Here, with the Received Version, some would read a 
hushel, though im the Greek we have the same definite 
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article as before the word /ampstand. The passage is a 
good one for explaining one cause of the difficulty we find 
in the use of the Greek article. We help our ignorance 
by indefinite expressions. Had the speaker mentioned 
an article of furniture which we were acquainted with, as 
the meal-tub, or the bread-basket, we should be no more 
troubled by the definite expression than we are by the 
lampstand. To avoid the harshness, is to conceal the diffi- 
culty; it is concealing our ignorance of the word bushel 
by an indefinite expression. The same remark might be 
made to twenty passages in the Received Version. 

This instance of the bushel is certainly very unimportant, 
but it serves to introduce others. Thus: 

Luke vii. 5. “ He loveth our nation, and built us the 
synagogue.” 

Here, where the Greek expressly says the synagogue, the 
Received Version alters it into a@ synagogue. Whereas, if 
instead of in Capernaum, it had been said in a village in 
England, “ He built us the church,” every body would at 
once understand “the parish church,” and would feel no 
need of making it indefinite. 

Again ; 

2 Tim. iv. 4. “ And they will turn away their ears from 
the truth, and will be turned towards the Fables.” 

Here there may be a doubt whether these fables were 
Jewish, or Pagan; probably the latter; but our not 
knowing is no good reason for altering it into fables. As 
the truth here spoken of meant Christianity, the fables may 
have meant Paganism. In the same way the mountain, 
near the lake of Galilee, on which so many interesting 
scenes of the Saviour’s life took place, is very improperly 
altered into a mountain; and the boat, which Jesus from 
time to time entered on the same lake, is improperly altered 
into a boat, or ship, though we almost identify it as that 
which belonged to the sons of Zebedee. I repeat that we 
must not allow our ignorance of the circumstances to make 
us alter the definite expressions into indefinite. 

Acts xvi. 31. “ Because he hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by a man 
whom he hath ordained.” 

Here in the Greek there is no article, and surely to 
follow the Received Version in writing the man is to 
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depart from exactness in forgetfulness of the lapse of 
eighteen centuries. We are now fortunately so familiar 
with the man whom God ordained to be the bearer of his 
Good Tidings, that we might forget that Paul used these 
words in speaking to the Athenians, who had never heard 
the name of Jesus, and who laughed at the resurrection. 
How could he better introduce the subject for the first time, 
than by speaking of a man whom God set apart? There 
certainly are words and phrases in all languages before 
which the definite article is swept from very frequency of 
use ; as we say God, not the God, like the Greeks; and as 
passages of the Old Testament are quoted in the New; as 
“Queen of the south,’ Matt. xii. 42, may properly be 
rendered “The Queen of the south.” But that was not 
the case with the name of Jesus in the ears of the Athe- 
nians. Translators have gained familiarity with the man, 
while they have less familiarity with the synagogue, (at 
Capernaum,) and the mountain, (near the lake of Galilee,) 
and would then take the liberty to alter the translation 
accordingly. 

As to the passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in 
which our Lord is called a son of God, the question about 
the use of the article is even still more important; but I 
do not hesitate to assert, that the literal translation gives 
the writers’ real meaning. Let us remark, first, that Jesus 
is also often called the Son of Man; and here the article 
is never omitted. Had it been omitted in this latter case, 
there would be good reason for inserting it, because we 
see that this was a well-known title, taken out of the Old 
Testament, and applied to one single person ; and hence, 
by frequency of use, the article might, in a Jewish mouth, 
have been held unnecessary, as in the Greek of the New 
Testament Judgment-day means the day of Judgment, and 
the Christ was, after a time, called Christ. But besides 
the want of any passage in the Old Testament which 
makes it probable that the disciples were looking for a 
prophet under the name of the Son of God, one quotation 
from the New Testament is enough to prove the contrary. 
In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord says, “ Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they will be called sons of God.” 
It was not at that time a title applied to Jesus, or any one 
person. 
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It is true that Paul and John always call Jesus the Son 
of God, but that only makes it more interesting to note, 
that in the earlier Christian writings, although it is often 
asserted that Jesus was a Son of God, those words were 
not at once given to him as a title. Some theologians 
may wish to introduce a uniformity of style into the New 
Testament which does not exist there; but I should think 
the lover of truth would value that exactness which shows 
the difference between the expressions applied to our Lord 
in the several Gospels. 

Matt. xxvii. 28. “And they stripped him, and put on 
him a searlet soldier’s-cloak.” 

The garment here called a ch/amys in the Greek, was 
the regimental cloak, as we should call it, worn alike by 
soldier, officer, and emperor, as is well shown on the Ro- 
man bas-reliefs; and therefore improperly translated a 
robe. The rank of the wearer was only known by its 
colour. This one was dyed by cochineal, therefore I pre- 
sume, scarlet. Mark says it was purple, which no doubt 
means the same colour, as the meaning of that word has 
changed ; and Luke calls it, in more general terms, a gor- 
geous robe. ‘This slight, but imteresting difference, is only 
shown by this close attention to the words, and is not seen 
in the Received Version. We thus see that Luke is, as 
usual, the least exact in his expressions; and we thus 
from the name of a garment, gain a knowledge of Luke’s 
style, which may on other occasions be of the highest im- 
portance. 

Matt. v. 34. “ Swear not at all, neither by heaven, for 


it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is a footstool of 


his feet.” 

In Isaiah Ixvi. 1, whence these words are taken, they 
are in the Hebrew, “ Earth is a place for my feet,” or 
perhaps, “a stool of my feet,” or * footstool :” but the 
writer in the Septuagint has not been contented with that 
brevity, but has written at full length “a footstool of my 


feet.’ Such also are the words used by the Greek writer 


to whom we are now indebted for Matthew’s report of the 


sermon on the mount; and if they are a dilution of the 


one word footstool, the blame must rest with him. When 
Biblical criticism shall be more cultivated in this country 
than it is, we may hope to see a translation of the Septua- 
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gint: and then the comparison of writers will perhaps 
stand thus :— 


Isaiah Ixvi. 1. Hebrew. | Ixx. Translation. Matt. v. 34, 35. 
Heaven is my throne, | Heaven is my throne, | Neither by heaven, for 

and the earth a place | and the earth a foot- | it is God’s throne; nor by 

for my feet. stool of my feet. the earth, for it is a foot- 


stool of his feet. 


The very peculiarity of the expression is what proves that 
it was borrowed from the Septuagint Translation. 

John xi. 11. “ Our friend Lazarus ts at rest; but I go 
that I may awake him.” 

The common translation is sleepeth; but the slightest 
glance at the next verse seems enough to prove that the 
Greek word has exactly the ambiguity of our English at 
rest; for the narrative adds; “they thought that he spake 
of the rest of sleep.” 

Matt. xiv. 10. “And he sent and beheaded John in 
the prison. And his head was brought on a dish, and given 
to the dittle girl; and she brought it to her mother.” 

In translating the Greek diminutive by /ittle girl, instead 
of damsel, I wished to show as far as possible the age of 
the child; who from the history of her mother’s first mar- 
riage we may suppose to have been about six years old. 
This is also supported by the context; for an eastern mo- 
narch would not have had a daughter, if grown up as she 
is represented by the painters, dance before his visitors. 
It would have been thought the height of indelicacy. The 
same circumstance of her age also supports the literal 
translation of “being before taught by her mother,” in- 
stead of being “ urged on.” 

Readers as well as translators will differ in their opinions 
as to how far it is desirable to aim at a literal exactness ; 
and as to what degree of sacrifice must be made, first, to 
adapt to our ears sentences which were addressed to other 
hearers, and secondly, to avoid the shock occasioned by a 
departure from the Authorized Version. The above few 
quotations will show what has been my aim in that re- 
spect, and it would perhaps be tedious to go through more 
of them, as those adduced are not very important. The 
reasons given for these changes will also, I hope, even if 
not always satisfactory, explain how I formed my decisions, 
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and some readers may perhaps take them as a proof that I 
have not made changes for changing’s sake. 

From your first review, you will observe that I took 
several hints for the improvement of my Second Edition, 
and from this review [ would borrow one; as follows :— 

John 1. 18. “ The zeal of thy house eateth me up.” 

This I would alter into zeal for. When the article in 
Greek precedes an abstract noun, we are left to judge by 
the sense whether it should be retamed in E nglish ; and 
here it is better omitted. This leaves an ambiguity in 
some passages where the apostles praise Faith and Truth, 
as to whether they mean the particular faith and truth of 
Christianity, or simply those virtues. As an instance Il 
would quote— 

John iii. 15. “ Herein we have known his love [or 
what love is], because he laid down his life for us.” 

Here I see nothing to guide us, but each reader and 
translator must form his own opinion. But these cases of 
difficulty where the article precedes an abstract noun or 
quality of the mind, will not, it seems to me, justify us in 
changing a son into the son, or a man into the man, par- 
ticularly in cases where, from their theological importance, 
we may suppose the writer or speaker would have been 
more than usually careful. 

In conclusion, I am happy to join with you in praise of 
the Translation by our late friend, Mr. Edgar Taylor, of 
which I made free use in my Second Edition ; and more- 
over to add my high respect for his widow, who could so 
justly appreciate her husband’s unfinished labours as to 
take the proper means to have them completed, and to pub- 
lish them for our use and his honour. 

I remain, &c. 
SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Highbury, October 1844. 





